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INTRODUCTION 


When the old Archaeological Survey of India was reconstituted in 1902, its first Director 
General was a young Cambridge man who had recently worked in Greece. In his early 
trdt'els in the subcontinent John Marshall was at once struck by the manifest importance 
of the great mound which rises from the Peshawar pkiin near Charsads. There was some¬ 
thing about it which reminded him. perhaps a little nostalgically > of the Athenian .Acropolis ■, 
anyway, it W'as clearly a site w'hich required investigation and accordingly, early in the fol¬ 
lowing year, he turned his new department on to it and dug a series of holes In its summit. 
The results were not very revealing. The task was in fact too formidable a one for prentice 
hands, nor W'as the immense man-made mound of Charsada at all comparable with the 
solid ruck of the Acropolis. The enterprise was not renewed. 

But the ‘High Fort' of Charsada remained a challenge to inquiry', and, in the four-year 
programme of excavation which (as one of Marshall's successors) I drew up for the 
department in 1944, Charsada occupied the final place on the list. Work was due to begin 
there in the latter part of 1947. In August of that year momentous political events inter¬ 
vened. 

The new Pakistan Department of Archaeology, however, and the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion under wliich it operated had not forgotten the project, and in 1958 honoured and 
delighted me by an invitation to take up the suspended task. The work was imdertaken 
in November and December of that year and, although merely a preliminary recon¬ 
naissance, was sufficient to indicate something of the scope and potentiality' of the site. 
That it so far succeeded is due to the active aid of many friends. The Educational .Adviser 
at that time (Dr. 1 . H. Zuberi), the Archaeological Adviser (Mr. Raoul Curiel), and Mr. 
Mumtaz Hasan hospitably prepared the way for us; and a special debt of gratitude is 
due to Dr, Fazal Ahmad Khan, Director of Archaeology, and his colleagues for infinite 
trouble in practical arrangements on the spot. My old friend and foreman of other days, 
Sadar Din Khan, rejoined me, with Abdus Salaam as chief draftsman and S. A. Siddiqui 
as photographer, A succession of admirable Pakistani research students was an important 
addition to the team. From England 1 brought tw'o young Cambridge archaeologists, Mr. 
David Stronach (now Director of the British Institute of Persian Studies in Tehran) and 
Dr. Roy Hodson, both experienced already in field techniques and of incalculable value 
as supervisors and trainers. From her Baluchistan home, Mrs. S, Schofield came to help 
with the photography. And at the time of going to press Mr. S. M. Sharif, as Secretary' of 
the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research, has assisted readily in ail matters 
relating to puhlicatton. 

Two other debts must be acknowledged. First, the Pakistan Air Force co-operated with 
the most courteous readiness and in fact its air-photograplis contributed one of the most 
significant discoveries of the season. Secondly, the British Academy, through its Stein- 
Amold Fund, has been glad to associate itself with the Pakistan Government both in the 
fieldwork and in its subsequent presentation. 
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SUMMARY 

/ Z ^';->' )• "'> Ga«*/fe. 7 Vw/^jf«.fl/,bpw €m^ mt in 

1903 m thehgh^st of than, thr BmnJMnror High Fort, 6<^7ofl. high, <,ndmtatai» lon^r ntounds in the 
t^mfy ^tte mdete^mate md a renewed allempi nins made in 1958 to recover something of t/ur buried 

foZ^'ifr^teTt *f^^«niiing/e^eo/ the Bala Ilisdr and the maun^ 

found to r^resentwiemre occupation from the rixth century, i.eJrom the Achaemenid occupation ofGand- 

- reduced occupation extending into Musiin. timet. Its early 

.W.W )the Ihmjab, and the assertion of the Ramayani 
that scere founded at the tame time accords i.ith the archaeohgicaJ evidence, ’ 

f " 7 / dehmiting it. a line of rampart and ditch teas unearthed and 

ZdZft 7 ^'; of Alexander the Great in 327 n.c. These defences 

mJhonfJd^r^l *«nA «/fl rterr vihtch am subsetpiently dkerted, its bed being filled up soith Jposits 
mosUy of the third and second century B.c, To the east of the m^W the toam spread during thoseZZ 
turtes, ^id ^cumulative rebui/dings constituted a long and ra^ed mound up to go ft, in keiZ. A house 
uili o/mud^r^k and represenling five successive phases of constructum, teas partially exc^ated In the 

HT, "'' ii T‘ «/'" 'fe W/o/,4» sZi riZXTJiZ 

Kells teere filled up Kith material of that period. ^ 

Jl" T^frLul oir^photograpby three furlongs to the north-north-east of the Bdld 

hS'Zfbl ^ ^ ^aikhdn has been dug into by local villagers uprJting buried 

h^s r^tiZ T“% 17 ^ do the former huMirm- 

rtr^eil I A farm plan in negath^e, mith regularly laid-out buildings. ckesd>^d 

s^e^s and tlm ureck of a large (presumably Buddhist) stupa or shrine. Furthermore, two tZirds of Imlo- 
Greek coins •>r first century is.C. are recorded to have been found there by the plunderers T^re 

can be ihot. like the second aty of Taxila (Sirkap), ^ai^n represents a rebuilding of fh^Ls- 

Im^i untkm thwe two centuries on afresh, clean site and on a regular Graeca^Pur/hian pla/ 

ouilltZfT^'Z "T T! of the aty, not yet explored But the general 

utrZiiakwLZr' f ZVT 'fy " that of raxJ, 

the Lt^' 'dV and crafts, like Taxila, 1/ absorbed into 

h Achaetnemd hmpire whilst retaining a measure of heal control, like Taxila, it stood upon the arterial 

route from Persia and Afghanistan snto the suheontinent; it lay in the path of Alexander tCGreat and in 
Graec^Roman tmes earned an appreciable East-West trade. Again tike Taxila, in those times it tas 
mated to a new hut adjacent site and laid out substonliallv on a Western grid-plan No doubt (thoueh this 
isatpresentguessworh)it Kos. like Taxila, later men.dby the Kushaiu to ria /1 X 

rehes oj h^ushirntt pi^ticid ftitt hr picktd up, ^ 

A-nr af the hands of the iVhite Huns who dezastated 

Z h’ ™«» of its commanding height served 

occasionally to carry a fort or pol,ce-stat,o„ until the eighteenth or nineteenth centurv ^ ' ’ 
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THE SCENE AND ITS HISTORY 

ChArsada is one of a group of small towns btside the multiple courses of the Swat river, 
3 miles from its present junction with the Kabul river, and 20 miles north-east of Pesha¬ 
war in West Pakistan. The small towms are eight in number, whence the local name of 
Ha^tnagar ('Eight Towns’) for the group as a whole. They sprawl beside dusty highways 
and endless IVIusUm cemeteries in a sea of sugar-cane amongst w'hich, on their margin, 
rides a great sandy eminence like a battleship at anchor. This eminence is the Bala liisar 
or High Fort, rising 60 ft. or more above tlie adjacent level. Amidst the flat alluvium of the 
Peshawar plain, broken though this be by many heaped-up evidences of secular or 
Buddhistic occupation, the Ball Hisar is w ithout rival of its kind wnthin the range of the 
old NorthAVesl Frontier Province, 

But the High Fort does not stand alone. East of it (pi. V and figs, i and 3), between its 
crumbling crags and the Swat or Jindai river, lies a straggling series of mounds of about 
half its height, limncdiately north of these the river is fed by a rivulet from the north-west, 
the ^ambor, which, as excavation has now shown, ran at one time as a river down the 
shallow valley between them and the Bala fjisar. Our trenches, cut 15 ft. downwards to 
the surface of its sandy bed, show'ed that water ceased to flow here not later than the third 
century D.C., when it was diverted by accumulations of sand and refuse to something like 
its present course, / 

Eastward again of these subsidiary mounds, across the Swat river, a vas/expanse of 
Uil or dheti indicates many phases of ancient occupation. It extends froiij Mlrahad in 
the south, under the village of Rajar, for more than a mile north-eastwards tp the Mir^iirat 
where (Sir) John Marshall dug in 1903 and found unintelligible walls of votous materials. 
To this almost continuous group of artiflcial hills the name Shahr-i-N^ursan lias been 
applied, with explanatory legends of no consequence.' More import^t in the present 
context is yet another site, west of Mirziiirat and betw'ceti the Swat ^d §ambor rivers, 
where the mound of Shaikhan. half a mile in length, has yielded remarkable evidence 
which will be described below. I 

In the broken sides of all these mounds can be seen structures of baked or, more 
generally, unbaked brick and lines of pebble foundations with occasional walls of boulders 
and slats in the Gandhara fashion. Briefly, an area nearly 2 miles square is massively piled 
with vestiges of habitation amidst well-watered farmlands where the seasonal routine 
includes, and must always have included, the arrival of picturesque nomads from beyond 
the mountains in November, and their not-unwelcome departure in the spring. And over 
all towers the majestic Bala I.lisar. 

* Hh B. W. Gam Elk in Atchaioffigifol Survi^ ofIndin Report (hereafter nbbri^vinted tit, tS&J-a(C«kuttJij 

1885), tP7 fT. 
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In 1863 General (Sir) Alexander Cuimingl^am, with his almost unerring eye for histori¬ 
cal topography, identified the site as that of Pushkalavatl, an ancient capital of Gandhara,‘ 
which w^as at one time roughly co-terminous with the plain of Peshawar but later seems 
to have iocluded lands east of the Indus. That identification is undisputed. Pushkalavatl, 
the ‘City of Lotuses*, of which the Prakrit form was Pukkakoti, was the Sanskrit name 
from which Arrian in the second century A.D. derived the Peukekietis, Peukelaotis, or 
Peukek of his accounts of Alexander the Great and India, drawn mainly from sources 
of the fourth century and Arrian's 'knd of Peukekotis' may be equated with the 

nuclear province of Gaodhara which his authorities (as preserved) do not name. In 
327 B.c. the city w^ithstood a division of Alexander’s troops under Hephaistion, drawTi 
from three brigades, half the companion cavalry and the whole of the mercenary cavalry, 
for no less than thirty days, and Alexander himself came to receive its surrender. It must 
therefore at that time have been a redoubtable place with substantial fortiheattons which 
were b fact identified during the present work. Thereafter it received a Macedonian 
garrison and virtually passed out of history. 

Prior to the advent of Alexander we have no mention of the city, but Herodotus (iil. 91) 
includes the Gandarioi in the seventh prorince or satrapy of the Persian Empire, and 
Darius catalogues Gadara (or Gandhara) amongst his eastern satrapies on the Behistun 
inscription of f. 518 B.C. On the same inscription India (territory bordermg upon the 
Indus) is omitted, though it occurs shortly afterw-ards at Persepolis and on Darius’s tomb 
at Naqsh-i-Rustam (f. 486 B.C.); whilst Herodotus (iii. 94) records it as the last or 
twentieth, and also as the richest, of the satrapies. It may be inferred that Gandhara west 
of the Indus was absorbed earlier, in the reign of Cyrus ( 55 ®“ 53 *^ BX.) or b the first years 
of Darius that the territorial organi7.atloti adopted two centuries later by Alexander was 
then laid dowm; and that the capital Peukek or Pushkalavatl then, if not before, came into 
being. U has been conjectured, without much proof, that PushkalavaU may have remained 
the local metropolis until a.d, too or thereabouts, when the opening of the Khybcr Pass 
by the Kushans as an arterial route alternative to the Kabul valley may have led to its 
decline and the advancement of Peshawar, with Kanishka’s great stxjpa, now represented 
by Shah-j i-ki- Dhcri, as its symbol.* 

This possibility involves the geographical as|>ccts of the matter. Why was Pushka¬ 
lavatl placed on the spot where its dusty mounds bear sufficient witness to a long and 
prosperous existence? The reasons arc not far to seek (fig. i). The site stands centrally in 
the wide and teeming plain of Gandhara; it lies near, and may well liave been formerly 
at, the junction of the rivers Swat and Kabul which, through their many channek, fertilize 
the surrounding lands and, from tliis point dowmwards, are jointly capable of carrying 


' A.S R. ii, iMtj- 4 . 89- 

* Arrian* sv, aa, 7 : Indkn, u S; Strabo, 

Gtog- Kv. 2 ?^ u&tt the form Pcakoljutitt; Pliny, 
Sai- Hi$t. vt, 62^ has Pc!acqLaii+ See mUo VV. %V, Tam, 
The Greeht in Bsetrm i^iid fnJta (and cd., Cnmbridf^, 
1951). pp. 137-8. 

^ Fot the evidence of activiiy by Cynu on ihe 


frontier af the aubcontinentp Hiit. 0/ indict j 

i, 329-33+ Short af t.iertMnt>\ it U consliiteTil with hii 
■bfoiption of the Peshawar pl^n into the Pereimn 
Empire, 

* For an intetesrinR and ingeniouv di^cuEdictfi cd the 
pDsaibLe vicissitudcd of early Peahiiwarp 9^ SLr OLif 
Came, The Pothtmt (London., i9S8)i PP- 3^*35- 
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sizeable river craft; and, above all, k Gommanded the great trade-route from inner Asia to 
the Indo-Pakistan cities and coasts. That trade-route (fig. 2) left the ancient east west axis 
of Asian commerce at Bactra in Afghan Turkestan and, piercing the Hindu Kush, found 
its way, in pre-Khyber days, down the Kabul valley towards the Indus vallev and the 



BACTRA (BALKHJ TO TAXILA 
Ancient Routes 


mil^t 

111 M 
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ITc. 1 . Map ihowing Chansda in relation to Tasila, BtErntn, Mid tlitikh {liactra). 


plains of India.* .Astride it. from the latter part of the sixth centuiy' B.C., the capitals of 
principalities and pem- kingdoms, backed by the overriding power of the Great King 
of Persia, throve as protectors and revenue-collectors. Such were Begram, the ancient 
Kapisa, 50 miles north of Kabul; Taxila in the Punjab, 40 miles beyond the Indus; and 
Pushkalavatl between the tw'o: all caravan-cities in the true sense of the term. 

In anticipation, this last point may be briefly enlarged. From the decline of the pre¬ 
historic Indus Civilization of the third and second millennia until the advent of the 


* A. Foudier and E, ^a^fin-FDu^!he^^ /jj 
Routt dt rindt di Bafrtrtr o Taxiia, \ and ii {Mem. d? 


la ddWa. archioltigique fninfai« en Afghaniiiwi, 
Paris, IIJ 42 and iw)- 
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Achaemenid kings in the middle of the sixth century b,c., it may be inferred and . assumed 
that these regions were the battlefields of jealous local regimes; a condition which in the 
time of Alexander still subsisted in some measure east of the Indus, To the worst abuses 
of this mtcr-regional rivalry the strong arm of the Persian Empire set a term, Safe com* 
mun[cations were amongst the Imperial blessi ngs, and long-distance trafficking became I 
at last secure and profitable. Commercial cities such as those just mentioned wtfc the 
economic response, whether newdy founded or newly enlarged. There is in fact no hint 
that Begram or Ch^ada or Taxila existed appreciably before the ectension of Persian 
power across the Hindu Kush in early Achaemenid times. Admittedly our knowledge 
of all these sites is at present excessively incomplete, but such is the consistent tenor of 
the evidence. 

For the centuries immediately following Alexander the Great, such information as we 
possess about Pushkalavati is based upon the quicksands of Indo-Greek numismatics. 
This is not the context for reploughing that shifty terrain. Suffice it that sometime in 
the earlier half of the second century B.c. Graeco-Bactrian interest and enterprise were 
directed by circumstances southw'ards across the Hindu Kush, and that about the middle 
of the century the great Menander ruled from the Hindu Kush to the central Punjab. 
His familiar coins arc found in impressive numbers at Begram north of Kibul, in the 
vicinity of Charsada and at Taxila, and beyond the hills in Bajaur and Swat. How much 
of this wide territory, and more, he acquired and how much he inherited, and from whom, 
are matters for argument, but not here. It may be that to the time of his predecessor 
(Heliocles ?) should be ascribed the famous gold coin that bears on its obverse the ^goddess 
of pushkalavati’ (so named in KharoshthI), wearing a mural crown and seemingly holding 
in her right hand a lotus as tutelary deity of the ‘City of Lotuses', and on its reverse a 
humped bull (plainly described in Greek and Kharnshthi as ‘bull’} such as was, it seems, 
speciallv though not exclusively associated with Puslikalavati.^ Doubtless throughout this 
period the city maintained its status as a provincial capital with a mint of its ovm and a 
limited range of superficial Hellenizlng contacts. 

/^'Afur the death of Menander, perhaps about 130 B.c., the region was ruled in unsettled 
fashion by Indo-Greeks of uncertain inierrelattonship and confused chronology;- 
amongst them, a king or sub-king with the name Peukolaos w'hich no doubt bore the same 
territorial affinity to Feukela or Pushkalavati as did that of the king Taxiles to his 1 axila 
in the time of Alexander. Something of a new coherence was seemingly introduced 
into the political chaos of the when, in the first half (probably the first quaner) of 
the first century B.c., the Sakas or Scythians, who had overrun Bactria in the course of 
widespread folk-movement from central Asia, in tuni penetrated the mountain-barriers 
and, in the person of king Maues, assumed an ill-defined hegemony over the north-wx-st 
and the Punjab. For the Charsada-Pushkalavaa of this or the immediately succeeding 


* E. J* Rapsnn in Hht. of Mm, i, 557- I''or a 

vftHiint interpretation of the coin (whidri \a in the 
Hritinh Muaeum}, see P. L, Guj^la in the Jaunt, of liv 
NumCinmtit^ Son. of India, k (Banarajp 195 3 ). 6S-70. 
It id At JcAst errtain that the fifcurr rejiftdcnts ■ goddess 


rtLared in some fadhian to PushkalavAtf. 

^ pnf a Tcotnt mdciil fti’icw Gf the vp hole phnac^ see 
A. K. Ndtraiiip Itido^Grn^h (Oxford* *957)’ 
phase ieTnftLn» riven by- crevussra, to be croa&cd only 
by the very advemurow. 
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THI£ SCENE AND ITS HISTORY 


‘Parthian’ period we have only one document, a remarkable air-photograph which will 
be discussed later (p. i6). 

Ditring the so-called ‘Buddhist’ or Kusha^ period, which may here be regarded as 
extending from the second to the fourth or fifth centuries A.D., the main occupation of 
Charsada lay outside the Bala Hi^r, In our kcy-section, Ch. I, only one shallow layer 
{14) contained unmistakable Buddhist remains. To this e\idence must be added tliat 
observ'ed in. 1903 hy Marshall who, in the spirit of another age, blandly admits that ’in 
none of the trial pits could any certain evidence as to the date of the minor finds be 
obtained from stratification', although the pits were about 20 ft. deep. On the western 
side of the top of the mound (as it was in )^3)i however, at a depth of 5 ft. he struck the 
top of a wall 4 ft. 4 in, wide ‘built of the regular diaper patterned masonry commonly 
found in the Buddhist buildings of this district. It was still standing to a height of 12 feet 
6 inches.’ No doubt this was in fact a Kushana structure built in a technique which was 
to become more familiar to Marshall at Taxila; but the nonsense which the excavator 
proceeded to write about 'fortifications' and a ‘gateway constructed in such a manner 
as to compel an assailant to expose his fiank to the defenders of the wall’ must be WTitten 
off as irnmature fantasj’. \^^lat Marshall did in fact find cannot now be determined; the 
cliff hereabouts has fallen away since his time; but coupled with the slightness of the 
vestiges of the 'Buddhist’ period in our section Ch. I it may be guessed (and this is no 
more than a guess) that the remains were tJiose of a monastery rather than of a by settle¬ 
ment, Incidentally the depth of the foot of the diapered tvall from the present surface— 
about lyi ft,, presumably including footings below the contemporarj' ground-level— 
equates nearly enough with the deptlt of our ‘Buddhist’ or ‘Gandhara’ byer 14—some 
14 ft,— from the rather low'er summit of Ch. I. 

Sr)metime during the early centuries of the present era, Pushkalavati lost its leadership 
to Peshawar (above, p. 3). When, aliout A,D, 630, the traveller Hiuen Tsang (or Yuan 
Chwang) came this w’ay, he found that Peshawar liad a perimeter of 40 /f, whereas 
Pu-sa-ka-/o-/a-/t or Pushkalavati had one of a mere 14 or 15 //. Nevertheless, he was able 
to describe Pushkalavati as still 'w'eil peopled'the province had evidently recovered 
in a remarkable degree from the ravages of the White Huns who, more than a century 
earlier, had scoured it with die uncompromising brutality of a Chingiz Khan or a Timur,* 
The precise location of Pushkalavati in Hiuen Tsang’a time is at present unknown. The 
mounds of Shaltr-i-Napursan may well contain the secre^^ 

After the seventh century we have no hint of the history of the Charsada mounds. 
The silence is probably in large measure significant. Marshall observes that Albaruni, in 
describing the route from Kanauj to ^azni at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
speaks of Waihind, the capita! of Kandhar (Gandhara) west of the river Sindh (Indus), 

’ S. Bed, Si-yn^ki: BuMhitt Rtfordi of tStr ItVi/fni the dMtnictlnii of 1,600 BiiddhUt mona^tenes. ft ii 
Watld (I.ondoti, j, lorj; T. Wittet*, Ott Yuan scaroeJy lurprixini; that when lit died ‘the qir wu 

Chinmg'f Trtnvb j>i Imtia (LonUtm, n>o+>. i. 114. darkened and the earth quaked and fierce windi 

* BmI. op. «i. i. 171. The Hun kina is credited with mshed forth as he wem down tn the Hell of unceiiiitR 
the extermination of the foj.’al family of Gandhln, the toiment'. 
lUiightcr of tn£ifc than <jQ,ooQ of the popujatioiip jind 
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and also of Peshawar, but makes no mention of Pusldcallvat! although it lay on the main 
road between these two places. Nevertheless, if only after Albarunf’s time, it is clear 
enough that the eminence of the Bala Hisar attracted intermittent occupation in the 
Middle Ages and later, either as a temporary fortress or as a refuge for villagers. H. B. W, 
Garrick' states from an alleged first-hand witness that about 1800 the Bala Hi^r 'was even 
then in ruins', though temporar)’ timber buildings on it were inhabited. The timber from 
these was ‘carried to Peshawar shortly before the British aimexation'. And in 1B82 he 
attests that ‘this fortress, from almost ever>' aspect, presents the appearance of a great 
earthen barrow, for, with the exception of a small portion facing west, all the stonework 
of the outer walls has fallen away, thus leaving the ramparts [sic], even in those few places 
where tlicy are higher than the generality of the mount, mere bastions of earth’In other 
words, the mound, though then considerably more expansive, presented much the same 
appearance as today. Garrick adds that 'nothing is known in the tradition of the people 
concerning the B^ Thsar prior to the early days of Gori rule [twelfth century] in India, 
when, it is said, a sirdar of the All Khai Afghans took the fort from “Abdad” called also 
“the Kafir”, or Katking', On the other hand, 'in the struggle between the later Durranis 
and Sikhs [eighteenth centurj’], this fort is said to have been utilized and, from its height 
and commanding position, to have offered a brave resistance, though almost in ruins’. 

None of this suggests historically any substantial occupation of the mound, other than 
on a temporary and opportunist basis, since the twelfth century at the latest. On the other 
hand, the abundance of surface-pottery', undated but manifestly Islamic, and a notable ^ 
piece of structural evidence not previously observed are witnesses of a more substantial 
kind to a phase which cannot at present be fixed within the broad brackets of twelfth to 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. The structural evidence w'e owe to the Pakistan Air 
Force, which photographed the Bala HLsar at our request and thus revealed for the first 
time, amidst the tumult of heaps and hollow^s on its summit, the rectangular outlines of 
a substantial enclosure of the latest period of die mound (pi. V and fig. 4). The outlines 
are those of the rough robber-trenches from which villagers have systematically abstracted 
building-materials, doubtless of baked brick. To the pedestrian walking amidst them, the 
liigh and untidy heaps and recurrent hollows make no readily apparent plan but, as 
co-ordinated by air-obsen'ation, they produce an intelligible pattern which was not 
unnaturally overlooked by earlier surveyors of the ground. 

\What that pattern implies is less certain^ 1 'he width of the spoil-trenches indicaies 
thick walls, and a small fort, of which the main structure was something like Z50 ft. by 
zoo ft., is an obvious interpretation. In the middle of the enclosure are the tumbled pits 
dug in 1903. when Marshall found here what he describes as a shallow brick tan k zo f t. 
sqi^re 'near the surface*. At each comer was a diagonal step; in the centre was a supp ly 
pipe Md at one of the corners was an outlet. 'Some 14 feet below the tank, and 10 feet to 


* /f.S./t. six, tSSi-a, 

* llieae "nutcr wails' and 'hasticms of urt 

vcr^‘ dr>iibtful Both GiuriLk and 

after hhn sttm in bivc b«n nratly to ^tia^ ppoil- 
heap? iind tht deep pcbhlc footing of interior mud* 


bride buiJdiin^, as exposed in the ctumblinK imxs of I 
the moundt for fnrtificaljona. The young ximmltalL in 
particutnr was hutmted by recent mcmoiicB sif the I 
fortified Acrapolis of Atbms, in which he fouttd a j 
wbnUy miileading analogy to the Bila 
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Its west» appeared an earlier building’ also of baked brick. It W8.s ‘pierced with three 
wmdows’, and ‘at its southern extremity is a chamber with arched entrance* flanked by 
pilasters. The structure was built of brickbats derived from earlier buildings and was 
plastered. Too little was uncovered to make sense, but Marshall regarded all these remains 
as Islamic, No attempt was made during the present work to investigate or extend his 
evidence. Coins of Muhammad ^uri and others were found by Marshall but of course 
prove nothing as to the date of the buildings. 


II 


EXPLORATION AT CHARSADA 

REFERmcE has been made to Marshall's bconclusive work in 1903—the enterprise, be 
it emphasized, of a brilliant but wholly inexperienced and untrained young man in the 
days when scientific digging was virtually unknown, outside Cmnborne Chase, Slight 
excavations, unworthy of the name, had already been made on the Bala liisar and at 
Mirziarat in 1S82 by a company of Bengal sappers and miners under a Lieutenant Mar¬ 
tin, R.E., on behalf of the Punjab Government, but the whole w*ork had lasted only 
twelve days.* On the heels of the sappers, H, B. W, Garrick made a survey of the top 
of the Bala Hisar for the Archaeological Survey of India, but his own account of the 
mound shows that his plan is largely conjecture. In brief, no one had studied the group of 
mounds analytically or produced a section of any one of them. 

In 1947 the old Archaeological Survey of undivided India planned to cany out a 
systematic excavation of the Bala Ijli^r and its environs, but Partition intervened. Eleven 
years later, the Pakistan Government took up the project once more, with the present 
results. 

’ H. B. W. Garrick, as cited. 
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PLAN OF THE PRESENT OPERATIONS 

the short time of seven weeks] little more could be attempted than the construaion 
of a provisional chronolog)^ for the growth of the great mound which dominates the site. 
For this formidable purpose the digging of irial^pits on the summit (the method formerly 
adopted) is of course a useless procedure, and there is no substitute for the laborious cut¬ 
ting of a wide trench in steep steps down the cliff-face, continued at the foot by a further 
sounding below the present ground-level until the natural soil is reached. A spot was 
accordingly chosen where, on the eastern side, a comparison between Marshall’s plan of 
1903 and the present state of the mound show's that extensive falls have oceurred since 
that date, evidently accelerated by the sondages of 1903 (%. 4). This choice ensured 
that our tnal-trench would give us a complete internal section between the top of the 
mound and the original ground-level vertically beneath it. Our trench (Ch. I and III), 
30 ft. wide at the top and more than 60 ft. deep in the aggregate, was a formidable enter^ 
prise and its successful completion within the time-limit is a tribute to the fine skill and 
energy’ of Mr. David Stronach, the site^supervisor, and his Pakistani assismniA 



normal on Asian town-sites where mud or mud-brick is thV tradidonai material? ' 







Ftc, 3. The Bjlla Jinc of defensive ditch, buried river-btd, and ad^oemt mounds, (flased vtp«l a survey prepared by 
The Survey of PiStinan. Oontoura in feet abotv arS'lcvel at Kanchid 
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along the eastern side of the Bala Hisar (fig. 3). That discovery, I may be pennitted to 
emphasize, was the product of deliberate search, not of chance; but fortune added a 
^twr-hned postern which, in our relatively narrow trenches, was an unmerited bonne 
The search for the ditch, supplemented later by the evidence of the great cutting, 

Ch. I, showed incidentally that the Bala Hisar was in origin no designed acropolis but 

represents the gradual accumulation of floors and structures on a ciric site in normal 
Ml or dken fashion. 

But what of the mounds across (east of) the defences and the former river? How did 
, they fit into the scheme ? Here a pit (Ch. IV) was dug at the foot of a house-wall of mud- 
bnck which had been uncovered by a fall of the encompassing sand and debris; the house 
iteelf, of ^successive periods, was also partially investigated (Ch. V>. The evidence 
showed that the o^upation of Ch. IV-V. though ancient, began at an appreciablv later 
date than that of the origin^ tow n under the Baia Hisar. During the last three centuries 1 
B c. riccupation liad spread ^twards across the dwindling river-bed, and if, as seems ^ 
hke^v, ^e evidence recovered by us is typical, we have here an early expansion of Peukeia i 
or Pushkalavati, probably in Mauryan times. ^ 

,hf P l-T r"'”'At (his point 

the tvfrk th.'^"^4 f” ‘ “** ntasteriy fashion. Eariv in 

an.< ,k.^ ^ ““k sir-photogrraphs of the site for us. 

Md to contnbution is essential to an undeisianding of it. Their revelation of an 
unr^rded stnietute on the Bail I.Iis 5 r itself hs, already been mentioned (p. 7). But 
n OSS on the nt^hboiinng mound of Shsikhtarhaif a nule to the north, thaf their co- 
deration yielded the most astonishing result. There the air-photogiaph showed a part 

” ,*f “r.“‘ of ”‘;g>'"'nKd^, with straight streets, regularly assembled buildi^, 

Md, in to midst on ®e HTghest point, the wreck of a stupa in an imposing courtyaS 
,dommatmg t^ ^„e like a Buddhist cathedral. And, ironically enoSgh, L S Se 
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Now this plan of Shaiyian is of a kind by no m«acs common in the aubcontinent. Regular 
town-planning had indeed characterized the Indus Valley Civilization of the third millen¬ 
nium but in the succeeding Dark Age the habit seems to have died. It was alien, so far 
as wc know, to medieval India; but it did occur in the Itrst centuries B.c. to a.d. at 
Taxila, where, on its Sirkap site, the town was rebuilt in just this fashion by its Scytho- 
Parthian rulers, if not also by their predecessors the Indo-Greeks of the second century 
B.c, Indeed, the analogy between iahaikhan and Sirkap, both with their chessboard pattern 
and their emphatic ‘cathedrals', is strikingly exact. Consistently, two hoards of Indol 
Greek coins of the second and first centuries B.c. have been found at Shaikhan by the 
villagers.* No digging of an orthodox kind has been done there, hut in al! the circum¬ 
stances I have no hesitation in accepting Shaikhan as a city—^and a major one—of the 
Sirkap or 'Parthian' period, possibly on an Indo-Grcck layout. 

With the 'faxila analogy io mind, the sequence at Charsada assumes a reasonable and 
convincing aspect. The early city, Charsada I, occupied the site on which succeeding 
ages gradually reared the high mound, the Bala Hisar, formerly something like twice its 
present area. The date of the city's foundation needs further definition, but the depth of 
the strata combined with the fact that iron was familiar to its inhabitants at the time of its 
construction may be held to Indicate a date probably not earlier and certainly not later 
than the si.vth century B.C,* It is here inferred that, at any rale as a city, PushkalavatTl 
should be associated with the pacification of the region by Cyrus or Darius. By 327 a.c,,i 
when .Alexander's troops besieged the place, it was encircled by a wall and a ditch, which 
was filled up shortly after construction (see below). This was followed by the gradual ^ 
filling of the adjacent rit^r-bed identified in Ch. II, By this time the Bala His^ had ' 
accumulated to a height of some 12-13 *bove the natural surface. 

Shortly afterwards the sj'stematic spread of occupation to the eastern bank of the 
(former) river is represented by the well-built house w'hich we partially excavated there 
on sites Ch . IV and V. The house showed five structural phases, of which the first (lowest) 
was associated with burning. The fourth and fifth phases produced no fewer than eight 
sherds of the GangeW ^Northern Black Polished Ware’, to which an approximately 
Mauryan and post-Mauryan date (third to second century b.c.) is provisionally ascribed 


' .Vi««. CArofi., 5th ser., x* Uj-6, the luwwicdgv of cxplaituioa of the metal in the lub- 

^ 'Hietx h HD jjacid mdtnc* that iron waj knenvn continent nccompuniied the ahaorptlon of the north- 

TO the northem plniiu of Indk before the latter part of w»tem principaUtics Into the Adtaetneny Empite at 

thff liith century B,c. end tt ii a fair inference that that time. See below* p. 33. 
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in the present context {p, 41). The associated pottery suggests that the house was first 
built about the end of the founh century s.c, and was in disuse by the latter half of 
the second century B.c. Its abandonment may have been a deliberate act of policy; 
the two adjacent wells seem to have been filled up at this time with debris of uniform 
character. 

The next main epoch in the city’s histor>% that of Charsada II, is, as 1 have indicated, 
now recognizable on the nearby mound of Sha ikhan, w'ith its rigid town-planning. At 
Taxila (Sirkap), the comparable plan, as revealed by Marshall’s excavations and still 
visible, is of the Scytho-Parthian period, dating from c. 70 b.c. to the latter part of the 
first century A.D,, "with a considerable margin of error at the end of the bracket arising fromV'^' ’ 
the doubtful chronology' of the Kushina kings. Marshall’s very^Jimitcd probing beneath ^ 
the Scytho-Parthian levels led him to conclude that the main lines of the town (or a part 
of it) represented by these had been derived from an underlying Indo-Greek citv about 
a century earlier in date. His evidence on this point, though not improbable, is in¬ 
adequately based, but the matter need not be discussed here. Suffice it to observe that 
Taxila II in the first centuries B.c. to a.d, was laid out on a chessboard pattern in the 
Greek tradition, identical with that which can now be recognized also in the air- 
photograph of S^khan. Reference has already been made to the discovery' of Indo- 
Greek coins at Shaikhan (p. 13). 

Subject to verification by digging, the sequence at f^i^an thus reflects the evidence 
of Sirkap. In the first century B.c., if not somewhat earlier (perhaps as earlv as the time 
of Menander), Pushkalavatf was moved by a new dynasty to a new adiacent 'site, and was, 
there laid out on Western lines without the inherited embarrassments of'previous^ 
accumulation. Whether we may follow the Taxila (Sirauk) analogy' further and seek yet 
another Pushkalavati of the Kushapa period on a third site, such as the ^ahr-f-N3pur^n 
mounds are quite capable of supplying, is a probiem for future exploration. 

Meanwhile, the Bala Hisar itself had not been wholly deserted. On the contrary-, occupa¬ 
tion of some unexplained kind or kinds continued there, though not intensively, in the 
Buddhist period of the early centuries a.d, and continued, at any rate spasmodically, into 
the ADddlc Ages if not later. Foucher suggested that the famous Stupa of the Eye-Gift, 
commemorating the spot where the Buddha made a gift of his eyes,' stood upon the 
mound, but the suggestion la unwarranted and is in conflict with the evidence of Hiuen 
I'sang who averred that the stupa w-as 4 or 5 !i north of the towiy^ 

Mahmud of ^azni came this way early in the eleventh century-, but if the negative evi¬ 
dence of Albarum (p. 6) be accepted in a positive sense the place w-as of no significance at 
that time. More is perhaps to be said for an occupation by Muhammad Ghuri at the end 
of the following century-, but this is still guesswork. As late as the eighteenth centui>’, the 
Durranis in«y have established a police-post on the High Mound, and this post may 
have been occupied at second hand by the Sikhs; but the buildings are said at that 


* Ffl-Hicn, dbciut^.P, 400+ sfaln thot^ when the Bud¬ 
dha was n rktdhisama, he Rave hii eyes for aiioithcr 
man in and that a stupa ccHtiniemofatcd 


the evem (J- Leggc, A Rfcord cf Budilhut Kinsdomi 
{Oxford, p. jr). Hiunt Tung identified (he 

ei^bodc with PtiahJtflUSvutf, 
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time to have been in ruins (p. 7)* Until more is known of Muslim pottery in this part 
of the subcontinent, no certainty as to the ultimate occupation of the Bal 3 Hisar can be 
achieved, ^ n 

Briefly, theo, if these later impacts be omitted, the story of Pushkalavati is essentiallyi 
the story of Taxila. In affirming that the two cities were founded at the same time, thd ^ 
Ramaya^* has more semblance of historical authority than is commonly accredited in 
detail to the Indian epics. 


V 


AIR-PHOTOGRAPH OF SHAIKHAN 

(PJs. XV-XVI) 

Six hundred yards to the north-north-east of the Bala Hisar is a low-Iying mound known 
as extending for half a mile from south-south-east to north-north-west in the 

angle between the rivers Swit and Sambor. A tiny tributary of the latter slices through 
the western edge of the mound; at the southern end are a few farmhouses; and on their 
northern fringe the plateau bears a Muslim graveyard. For the rest, as one tvalks over the 
site any general comprehension is frustrated by a tumult of heaps and hollows marking 
the sfwts whence the local villagers have dug up ancient bridt walls for the reuse of their 
material (pi, XI Vb). 

At the beginning of our work in November 1958 we invited the Pakistan Air Force to 
take air-photographs of the whole region, little suspecting what would be produced under 
the P.A.F. s skilful ministration. To our astonishment, air-photography integrated the 
disturbances on ^aiUian into the simple and convincing picture of a civic grid-plan of a 
remarkably distinctive kind. A series of parallel streets—not less than five can be identified 
—40 yds. apart divide the site into blocks in which coherent house-plans can be isolated. 
One street-interval, slightly larger (50 yds.), includes the precinct of a massive circular 
structure which can only have been a stupa or Buddhist (less probably Jaina) shrine. The 
stupa stood on a slight rise and. both by situation and by plan, dominated the scene. Bat> 
like all the other buildings shown on this very notable air-photograph, it is in n^gathe. 
It is represented sttlely by the spoil-trenches dug by the village plunderers, on the principle 
of ‘find a wall and follow it and pulMt out*. 

The most consecutively plundered and therefore comprchenHiblc area is at the southern 
end of the mound, In the immediate vicinity of the modern houses. Farther north, beyond 
the cemetety^ only a few walls here and there have been excoriated, but their alignment 
fits in perfectly with that of the southern group. It can be said that the whole site was laid 
out upon a single c&-ordinated rectangular plan, with the temple in its midst. 

Now regimented planning of this type was not a normal Indian characteristic. True, 
back in the third millennium the great cities of the Indus Civiliiiation were so planned! 
but when they vanished in the second millennium they seem to Itave left no heritage of 
the art to their successor-cultures.' When the first faxila (on the Bhir Mound) was 

‘ It miybrth-t6^d.plajit‘hart«tri*edthefort^ But the stwet-pkn \m not wt b«>n twovured, 

city of BisupSlipirh m OnsM, built probably by Afoka — B. D, Lai mAwitmlIndia, no. s (Delhi, iq*o}. pp 6a- 
ufu r hsi ennquasi of tlic Kalingn* about 364 n,c. Such 105 ; Wh«Ie r, Earlv India and PuHittut (London, to 
ftt l™t IB the luggcAtton oi the rigidly Dutlinc of p. 134,, ^ 

ihr pljcc flfid the Espacing of thi! numcr^tisi 
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founded, perhaps at the end of the sbtth century B.C., its streets (still partly iiTsibte in their 
later reconstructions) were bent and casi^al.. It is to a subsequent Taxila, the so-tilled 
Sirkap, that we have to look for an analt^’ to our ^ai^an. And there the analogy is a 
striking one. 

That part of the plan of Sirkap which has been revealed by excavation is sufficiently 
familiar.^ From each flank of the main street, approximately at inten'als of 40 yds., side- 
streets branch at right^angles, producing a rigid grid-plan. One of the blocks, slightly 
broader than the rest {47 yds. wide), contains a large temple-precinct enclosing the 
outline of a stupa. The parallel with Shavian could scarcely be more exact. 

The dale of the Sirkap plan as revealed is of the first centuries b.c, to a.d. and must be 
ascribed mainly to the Parthian regime there. At one point its excavator, Sir John Marshall, 
dug deeper and found what he regarded as Indo-Greek levels of the second century B.c. 
Whether or how far the grid-plan was laid down by these Indo-Greeks and how far it was 
due rather to the westernizing Panhians who followed them cannot be afEimed on the 
existing evidence. But in either case there is no doubt that the elements of the planning 
are derived from the traditions of Greek Asia where classical town-planning had its roots. 
Equally there can be no doubt that the surprising vestiges on Shaikhan represent the same 
traditions and the same period. Like Taxila, Pushkalavatl was removed in the second 
or first century^ b.c. by the Indo-Greeks or their Parthian successors from the deeply 
encumbered site upon which it had grown during the preceding centuries to a fresh site 
whereon tlie alien principles of orderly planning could be developed without impediment. 

Happily, the predatory villagers have not limited their helpful villainies to the un¬ 
covering of a town-plan. In so doing, they have brought to light at least two hoards of coins 
which l^ve a bearing upon the matter. One of the hoards, found in 1940, has been partly 
described by General H. L. Haughton,^ who acquired 21 of the coins and recorded others. 
He notes 15 of Menander, z of Strato w ith Agathokleia, 3 of Amyntas, 7 of Diomedes, 
2^ of Philoxenos, 16 of Hermalos, 4 of Hermaios with Kalliopc, 7 of Antialkidas, and 
2 of Antimachos Nikephoros. The hoard thus covers roughly the period mid-second to 
mid-firat centurv b.c. and was presumably buried in the latter part of the first century b.c:. 
General Haughton also states that 'another important find of coins was made [at S haikhan ] 
some ta-is years ag<>“Whitehead, I believe, secured a good many of the coins then 
found'. Implicitly this earlier hoard was also Indo-Greek. The picture of the Shaitan 
city as the equivdent of Taxila^irkap holds together con\'lndngly. 

■ ['tin in Aneimt Itidia, irn, 4 (1948), pi. mi; Impnial Frontitrs (London, 1954?, pi. ik. 

M«T«h«11, Taxita, Lit, pi, 10 ; Wheeler, Rona heyetid tht * iVnin. Cftren,. Sth ser., m (i94C>). 
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EXCAVATED SITES, 1958 

(i) Ch. I and 111 a: The Bahl HisSr 
(Pis. I, n, VIIb, and Vlll-iX) 

These sites together constitute a complete vertical section down the present eastern face 
of the Bala Hisar, with an east^vard extension at the base. As indicated in fig. 4, this 
face lies more than 50 ft, behind the margin of the mound as it stood at the time of 
Marshall’s excavations in 1903, During the intervening fifty-five years (as, no doubt, 
earlier), the mound had been repeatedly weakened at the modern ground-level (see e.g. 
layer 42 in p), 11 , and pi. IX) by incessant undercutting designed to produce fails of 
the rich occupation-earth, which was then used by the local cultivators as top-dressing. 
When I first visited the site in 1944 the approach was completely blocked by buffaloes 
carrying away panniers full of the mound-material quarried for this purpose. The main 
cleavages at the summit had roughly followed the inner lines of Marshall’s cuttings. 

The section (pi. 11 ) showed fifty-tvi o layers, labelled \ to 51a. The lower layers of Cb, I 
were extended eastwards by Ch. IIIa-k, of which Ch. IIIa is included in pi, II. Except 
for a deep accumulation of fallen debris comprising layers 1-3 in Ch. IIIa, the successive 
layers are the gradual accumulation resulting from normal occupation (each layer on the 
average about t ft. in depth) and do no! represent the dclibcmte and unitary construction 
of a high podium on the lines of the Harappa or Mohenjo-daro citadels. Many of the 
layers were associated with mud-brick or (later) baked brick walls, though within the 
restricted width of the cutting (maximum 30 ft. but much less at lower levels) no complete 
or significant building-pi an was recoverable. 

An indication of the approximate rate at which the Bala Ijlisar grew may here be given 
in anticipation of a more detailed discussion of chronology (p. 33). 

At a time when w^ater still flowed down the shallow valley to the east of the mound, 
the main eastern margin of occupation was marked by the defensive ditch which we found 
on the river’s former western bank. This ditch is assumed to have existed at the time of 
Hephaistion's siege in 327 h.c. (p. 10). The pottery associated with this early phase 
extends as high as layer 41 in the mound, i.e. some 13 ft. above the natural surface. The 
period represented is, on my computation, about two centuries, about 530 to 327 B.c. 
(p. 34). Almost immediately after construction, the defensive ditch was filled in with 
material derived largely from a former earthen and mud-hrick rampart. 

The mound continued to rise and liad reached the height of layer 20, i.e. some 36 ft. 
above the natural surface, when the use of Northern Black Polished Ware and ‘Lotus Bowb' 
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was coming to an end. This brings us with reasonable certainty down to the middle of 
the second century b,c. or slightly later (see pp. 40 and 43). 

Higher still, in level 14, scraps of Gandhaia carving in the typical green schist of the 
frontier hills occur. By this time the height of the mound above the natural surface had 
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risen to 41 ft. The date of tMs category of Gandhara art is not closely fixed, but the second 
to fourth centuries a.d, may be accepted as a broad bracket. Within that bracket the 
evidence of occupation is here nolablv slight, certainly on something appreciably less 
than an urban scale. In conjunction with the fragments of masonry found by Marshall 
at a similar depth in 1903 (p. 6) it may perhaps indicate the presence of a small ^ 
Buddhist community. 
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From level 9 upwards probablyj and from level 7 upwards certainly, we are in the 
Muslim period. The lowest fragment of glazed ware—a stray white sherd—occurs in 
layer 9, and from layer 7 upwards glazed sherds are common. Gl^ed ware in fact long ante¬ 
dated the advent of Islam,* but the general uniformity of the pottery in layers 1-7 suggests 
a unitary^ period to which, on the vague hints offered by history (pp. 6-7), a date in or 
about the twelfth century is here provisionally ascribed, pending a more exact study of 
early medieval wares in this and tlte adjacent regions. It may be later; but the potteiy of 
this phase fs too abundant for easy equation with the scrappy and occasional occupation 
of the summit of the mound attested for later periods alike by historical probability and 
by 'tradition'. It should probably be associated—though this is not proven—with the 
rectangular building (a small fortf) represented by the spoil-trenches revealed in recent 
air-photographs (p. 7), 

In this summary time-table attention maybe drawn to the evident fact that nearly three- 
quarters of the total height of the mound had accumulated before the beginning of the 
Christian era. Subsequent occupation was epLsodic and scrappy. 


The following details may be added. 

Layers 51 and 51a, the lowest on the site, were both marked by much evidence of 
burning, in the form of ash and of red-burnt clay streaks. The conflagration or, more 
probably, two successive conflagrations had been fierce, but whether local or general is 
not of course known. The two levek 'W'ere incompletely demarcated from each other by 
a line of pebbles w'hich marked the top of a part of 51a in Ch, I 11 a, and by a black line 
of ash which marked the basic floor of the overlying 51. Fragments of mud-brick walling 
were found upon 51a and were standing during the accumulation of 51. The bricks 
measured th x 14 x 3 in. and 14X 12 X 3 in. The average width of the walls was z ft., and 
the remaining height ft. One pair of walls joined at a right-angle, but otherwise there 
was no hint of plan in the narrow' cutting. Sherds of the 'soapy red' ware were numerous, 
leaver 50 produced fragmentary indications of two mud-brick walls (not visible on the 
drawn section), and layer 49 also showed remains of a roughly built mud-brick wall 2 ft. 
wide with a right-angle corner. 

On the base of layer 48 stood another wall-angle of mud-brick built on a foundation of 
pebbles, sometimes two courses deep. The walls were 3 ft, wide. 

Layer 47 accumulated against a mud-brick wall similarly founded upon two courses of 
pebbles. The mud-bricks measured on the average I2^ X X3 J in, 

Layer 45 showed a smooth mud-plaster floor but no clear walling. 

Layer 44 ^ fragmentary mud-brick wall w'hich may in fact have begun in 

layer 45 liavc been rebuilt, The remains were on the extreme edge of the cliff and 
difficuit to place. The bricks measured 12-13 ^ *2-13 X3I in. 


* For ciciLmpIc^ montKhrcime gbzinf;; wnn tn 

the early Sawuitl porters of the middle of the third 
century' A.ti. See J. C. Gntdin^ Baj:fris 

tic Ja dtiig. arth. fran^aiic tn Afghpointan, 
tome *V, F^ritp 1957), pp. 67 and 95, Also Hannfl 


Rydh* iianjs Mahai {Lund^ P- where tefer- 

rnce u made 10 plain grrcn-uJiifed ilierdii tucribed lo 
^tibciut ^00 Rang MalmJ Is in northern Ki^aathiin, 
tndla. 
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Layers 43 and 42 accumulated against successive mud-brick, walls, the earlier (43) 
built on pebble footings three courses deep. With the wall in 42 was an ash-covered floor. 

Layer 41 contained building-debris but no construction. It is notable as the latest layer 
containing the ‘rippled* rims that arc characteristic of all the lower levels. In a sense, 
therefore, it marks the end of the first uniform phase of the site. It seems to equate with 
the defensive ditch of Ch. Illj-K (p. 27). 

Here it may be interpolated that layers r-5 in Ch. I Ha, adjacent to the foot of the 
main section and shown in pi. II bottom centre and right, are modern falls of mixed 
material mostly from the uppermost levels of the mound, brought dowm by sj'Stematic 
undercutting carried out by local cultimors (see pi. IX). They contain, with earlier 
remains, much potter)* of the Islamic period, comparable with that of levels t-7 at the 
top of the main section. They have no significance in the structural sequence of the site. 

Laver 40 w'as a thin deposit covering a smoothed yellow floor; no walls appeared in the 
cutting. 

Layer 39 included a fragment of wall-foundation three pebble-courses thick, with 
traces of mud-brick above. Adjoining the wall was a pebbled floor. 

Layer 38 was marked by a hard-packed clay floor without walls but with a circular 
hearth 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter, and an adjacent pit about a foot in diameter and a foot deep. 
The layer contained much ‘soapy red’ pottery of good quality with cordons and corrugations. 

Layer 37 showed no structural features but its floor was covered wdth ash. 

Layer 36a included the rebuilding of a mud-brick wall which had begun in 36^ and 
had there been burnt; both original wall and rebuild W’crc based upon large pebble 
footings. The bricks measured on the average 12 x 12 x 4 in. 

Laver 35 contained a mass of pebbles bounded by a fragmentary line of mud-bricks. 
The overlying layer 34 included a massive collapsed wall of mud-bricks ranging from 
11 X 11 X 4 in. to 13^ X 13! X 4 in. and occasionally 16| X 16 X 4 in. 

Layer 33 contained on the edge of the cliff the pebble foundations of a wall 2^ ft. wide 
retaining only fragments of the overlying mud-bricks. These were 3 1 in. thick. The layer 
marks the end of the ‘soapy red’ w'are and its associated cordons. 

Laver 32 showed remains of a smoothed hard-beaten floor but no walls. A circular 
hearth w'as the only feature of layer 31. 

Layers 30 and 29 were made up of ashy soil but were devoid of structural features. 

Layer 28 showed a yellow beaten floor and, at the back of the cutting, remains nf a mud- 
brick Avail above pebble foundations set in stiff clay. The bricks also were ‘mortared’ with 
thick bands of day and retained in part a mud-plastcr facing \ in. thick. The bricks were 
13 X 13 X 3 in. This is the lowest (earliest) layer in which ‘Tulip Bowls’ appear (p, 40). 

Layer 27 was largely floored with inud-hrick, into part of which a pit (Pit X) had been 
The pit was tlien sealed by a renewal of the floor OA'cr it. 1 he bricks were 13 ^ ^3 ^ 

3“4 

Layers 26 and 25 both lacked structural features, but 26 contained much ash. 
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Layer 24 contained the stump of a roughly built \va\] of very'fragmentary mud-brick on 
pebble footings. 

Layer 23 accumulated round two mud-brick svalls at right-angles to each other, one 
with and one without large pebble footings. The mud-bricks were normally 

smaller bricks only 7-10 in. wide were also used. The walls bore 
traces of mud-plastering in. thick. The floor "waa of smoothed clay. Layer zz was 

based upon a pebble spread which represented merely a reflooring of the same building ; 
it contained the lowest (earliest) ‘Lotus Bowls' on the site (p. 40), A notable feature of 
layer 23 was the inclusion of a few' stray fragments of baked brick, all 3-3^^ in. thick 
e^ept one w'hich was t in, thick. These were the earliest baked bricks found on the site; 
on the chronology here adopted, they should be of the third century B.c. or slightly later. 

, Their uncommon thickness recalls that of bricks from Mauryan sites in India. 

Layer 21 was roughly paved wdth pebbJesand fragments of baked brick (11J x 1 rf X3 in.) 
and was partly cut by Pit \ (sunk from layer 16) and Pit Z (sunk from layer 19), but itself 
produced two terracotta tigurines of Baroque Lady' type (p, 104). TiTie overlying laver 20 
yielded a similar figurine. The two tayere each contained a sherd of Northern Black 
Polished Ware and fragments of Tx>tus Bowls’. On the present chronology’ they should 
fall within the third to second century B.c. 

Layer 19 was floored with a deposit of white ash which at one point was enlarged into 
Pit Z but was otherwise of little interest. Layer 18 was similarly featureless, but produced 
a notable clay sealing stamped with a figure of Athene of Greek workmanship (p, 131). 
The layer lies midway betw’een the Northern Black Polished Ware of 20 and the 'Gan 
diuiran' material of 14 and should theoretically therefore belong to the latter part of the 
first century B.c. —likely enough date. 

Layer 17 accumulated beside a chunk of solid walling 3 ft, 7 in. wide which had been 
built into layer 18, The wall was founded on two courses of boulders, above which thin 
baked bricks, approximately n x 11 x in., were interleaved with and supplemented by 
pebbles. It was pre-Gandharan (in the sense used here) and, from Its po,<5itton, might well 
be of the first century a.d. 

Layer ifi contained much ash but no structure. Contemporary with it was the large 
Pit Y, which descended to a depth of 8 ft. to in. and produced much pottery (p. 73). 

Layer 15 produced a schist toilct-tmy of a ty’pe for which the first century a.d, is 
regarded as a central date (p, 123), 

Layer 14 yielded four pieces of Gandharan schist carving (p. 123), ascribed approxi¬ 
mately to the second to fourth centuries A.D, 

Layer 13 showed remains of a wall 2 ft. z in. wide with a branch wall on cither side, 
built mainly of reused and broken thin baked bricks (i 1 x ti x iJ in.) with an infilling of 
clay, stone, and brick. .Alongside, on the floor-level, w'as a flat upper quemstonc. Lavers 
13-8 were characterized by fairly large jars with a line of stamped triangles along* the 
shoulder. There were no ‘frilled* rims such as characterized the large overlying Pit B 
(= layers 7-1). Layers la-S were devoid of structures. Layer 9 produced the lowest 
(earliest) sherd of glazed tvare—plain white. 
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Layers 7-1 were cut and confused by the immense Pit B, to which most of the pottery 
from this general horizon belonged. !t was, however, ascertained that, in the surviving 
patch of undamaged stratification, layer 7 retained a mangled fragment of a large wall 
built clumsily of pebbles and (baked) brickbats; and that layer 5 included traces of two 
substantial mud-brick walla which showed signs of burning and were associated w^lth 
a thick deposit of ash over the adjacent floor. The mud-bricks stood upon pebble footings. 
At the inner (western) edge of layer 3 wxre also slight remains of what appeared to Iiave 
been a wall-anglc, but the whole area was too much disturbed for certainty. 

I'he pottery from Pit B wraa abundant and was the latest significant group on the site. 
It implied a considerable occupation at some period which 1 have conjecturally placed 
in the late twelfth century^ as a central date (pp. 7 and zo). 1 would emphasize that in 
the absence of analogies this is guesswork; but it seems perhaps unlikely tliat so much 
material belongs to the sketchy and opportunist occupations which appear to have marked 
the eighteenth century', historically an alternative period when the high mound may have 
been used naore than once as a temporary' chateau fort during the Sikh w'ars. It is more 
probable—and no more can be said—that it relates to some period of vigorous c-ampaign- 
ing such as that of Muhammad Ghuri at the end of the twelfth century . There is a slight 
historical hint that the'place was not held, at any rate, daring the previous invasions of 
Ma(imud of Ghazni (p. 6). 

(ii) C/i. II: The Bmkd Rhtr (fig. 5) 

Some 330 ft. cast of Ch, I. in the shallow valley which divides the Iligh Fort, the 
Bala Hisar, from the lower mounds to the eastward, a shaft 20 ft. square was cut for the 
purpoW'of ascertaining whether the High Fort had ever extended as far as this point. 
The extensive depredations of Ttiodem cultivators left this question ui^awered without 
excavation. It may be said at once that the shaft, our Ch. Ha (the adjacent Ch, IIb was 
abandoned when'Ch, Ha gave a clear answer), showed at a depth of 13-14 ft- from 
the present surface the waterlogged grey sand of a former river-bed. And above this 
alluvium the stratification produced only in the lowest layer a s^ttenng of the pottery 
which characterized the first (earliest) dozen layers of the Bala Ijlisar. The original town, 
on its eastern side, had manifestly stopped short of the river at a tirne when w^ter flowed 
freely down its course. Today this river is presumably the Sambor, which has been 
diverted in a broad loop to the easmard before joining the river Swat. 

In more detail, the filling above the alluvium contained no structures; it consisted of 
dumped and water-washed material which had here and there been roughly hardened by 
cobbles, perhaps to form a traversable surface, notably at the bottom of layem 2 and &i. 
Fifteen layers were distinguished, with subdivisions in 8, 12. and 14. Some of the layera, 
especially in the lower half of the cutting, were clearly water-laid and represented the 
sediment of pools or temporary' renew-als of the stream m rainy seasons. Most of the 
pottery consisted throughout of small water-worn sherds. 
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‘Rippled' ware occurred only tn the lowest layer, 15, 'Soapy red' ware characterized 
layers 13 and 14 and was found sporadically in 12. Layer 9 produced sherds of ‘Lotus 
Bowls’ of the second century b.c. » 

The general indication is that the filling began in the latter part of the fourth century I 
B.c. and was at first fairly rapid, being helped by the considerable impact of the winter j 
rains in these parts. The later layers represent a slower process, extending perhaps into 
the first centuries B.c. to a.d. 


(iii) Ch. Ill: The Defences 
(Pis, IH 4wid Xl-XII, and figs. 3 and 6^) 

Ch. Ill was a series of eleven consecutive cuttings extending eastwards down a gentle 
slope from the foot of Ch. I—the main cutting down the face of the Bata fli sar—towards 
the vallev in which Ch. 11 had revealed the former river-bed. The cuttings were labelled 
A to K and were separated only by 3-ft, balks, so that in effect they constituted a continuous 
trench about 250 ft. long, with a minimum width of ft. and a maximum width of 35 ft. 
Their purpose was simple and inevitable, and was based on the following reasoning. 
First, Ch. IJ had show'n that the main occupations represented by the Bala Hisar had 
never extended in any substantial form across the river-bed. Secondly, as recalled 
above, the surviving account of Alexander the Great’s manoeuvres hereabouts in 327 b.c. 
tells us that it look a division of his troops under a trusted general thirty days to 
reduce the town, and implies therefore that the place was fortified at the time. Thirdly, 
in anticipation it may here be said that the evidence obtained in our excavations east of 
the former river-bed was wholly or largely post-Alexandrian in character. The inference 
w'as that the defences of 327 b.c. lay somewhere between Ch. I and Ch. H. Hence the 
intermediary series, Ch, III. 

The character of a majority of these Intermediary cuttings is sufficiently indicated by 
the section of Ch. IIIa w'hich is added at the foot (centre and right) of Ch. I on pi, 11. 
Some explanation, how'ever, is needed. The sj'stematic undercutting and robbing of the 
great mound by local cultivators has already been demonstrated (pis. II and IX) as a major 
cause of collapse; but this process w’as accompanied by extensive burrowing into the 
accumulations underfoot, often down to the underlying natural surface. At the most, 
therefore, only the lowest layers in Ch. Ill represented early material in situ. Above them 
was a mixed, untidy deposit of material which had fallen in modern times mostly from the 
upper levels of the mound; so that the present ground-level below the surviving face of 
the Bala hbsar contains relics of many periods, including the Middle Ages and later. 
These miscellaneous deposits, marked t“5, 'fallen debris', in the lower part of pi. II, 
continued in gradually diminishing quantity in Ch. IllB-K, whilst tn j and k patches 
of the natural soil lay immediately below the present surface—so thoroughly had the 
robbers done their Job. 
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It was in Ch. IITJ and k that the purpose of this exploratory Ime of cu^gs was 
achieved. There the defensive ditch which was our ohjectrve duly app^ed (fig. 6 ), and 
beyond it to the east the ground sloped towards the former river-fed. The original 
defences of Charsada had in fact been aligned approximately along the fomer fiver-bank. 

As it sunnves. the ditch is not of very impressive size; its width is 12 ft, and its central 
depth from the natural surface 7 ft.; but the surface has here b^n dug into by robbers, 
wiSi a consequent reduction of both dimensions. Taken in conjunction ^th 
quent exploratory cuttings to the north and south of Ch. HI, it is fair to wUinate the 
original Le of the ditch as sometliing like 15 ft. i^de and to ft. deep, 
peistmal experience proved) sufficiently abrupt and shppery to provide a formidable 

obstacle, very difficult indeed to climb. 

The filling of the ditch on Ch. IIlK, and at the other points tvhete we sobaequeotlyc t 
into it, is of intcrcet. In the toe of the ditch tvaa a small quantity of grey 
but no hint Utat the ditch had long been open. On the eontmry, it 

filled with clean sand in which water, Ijfing from ume to time, had . 

striations Ponerv was almost completely absent. Only at the top, where the Mling had 
beeTh^ed L by tlta -ual agricultural pillagers, was themixed matermlwhich laevery- 

where eristic of tlie surfsicc struts.- i 

l" the Ihoc of the evidence it may be accepted that the dttch waa 
presumably with its own excavated earth which had doubtless meanwhile done duty as 

a rampart on the inner margin. . ri, T r I k On !v a shallow 

This rampart had indeed been completely scraped away on Ch. ^ / 

unUdv channel marked its site. But chance, which deprived us of evidence 

delivcVed other -fc-" d “i" 

and bridge and^uggeoiJdLt the rampart had in fact been some i 6 ft. broad. The passage 

through it had been about 6 fi^ wide- 

Here it is appropriate to notice seven further cuttings across the lino of the ditch, 
sufficient to indLte iu coume for , 6 o ft. along the ^tem “{ 

!u coiir^i^ m havet™ plundering; on the west and «>uth ft 

has IXen sought. A. a vety rough estimate baaed on contours, i. may originally have 

one poimliTft'. north “ our postern it is likely that further excavation may re^ 

the character °fL workmen tolled manfully 

“c^o^^fsftetThe bank, and the mdications, impiissffile in A™" 

record pictorially, "'uck" th^bas” Tfwhich was sdll i» rim. Consistently 

outer side with a mud-briek wafi 4 b„„o„ „f ffie 

with this, another cutting 200 ft. farther north _ kwir-kc ftil XUV 

ditch, below the remainder of the clean filling, a number of fallen mud-brieks (pi. All). 
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In date, there is no doubt that these defences fall within the period of the drst 13 ft. 
of the Bala Hisar, and belong probably to the end of that period. As already remarked, 
the main filling of the ditch was of clean earth, devoid of pottery. But such pottery as was 
recoi’erable from the horizon of the ditch and its immediate filling was of ‘soapy red' 
warc w'ith, In one instance, a‘rippled rim’ lying actually on the natural soil below the brow 
of the ditch. Since the rippled rim is absent and the soapy red ware rare in the settlement 
across the former river, on its eastern side, it may be supposed that the defences marked 
geographically the eastern boundary of the first ailtural phase; and if to this we add the 
evidence that the defensive ditch vt as open only for a short time, and that it must historic¬ 
ally have been operative in 327 B.C., we are at the same time presented with a useful fixed 
point in our chronology. 


(iv) Ch. IV and V: The House and its Environs 
(PI. XIII and fies. 7-8) 

.^bout 450 ft. south-east of the postern, on the gently rising ground beyond the former 
river-bed, the high external wall of a mud-brick house had been revealed by predatory 
cultivators. The liouse (Ch. V) was now partially excavated, together with an external 
area (Ch. IV) which contained two wells. Shortness of lime and the complexity of the site 
prevented the complete excavation of the house but useful evidence was obtained. 

The whole occupation of this area was subsequent to the ’rippled rim’ period of the 
Ha la Hisar. .4 litde ‘soapy red' ware survived into the earlier levels of the site but quickly 
devolved into a harder derivative fabric in which some of the older forms survived for a 
time. The later phases were marked by ‘Lotus Bowls* and ‘Northern Black Polished 
Ware’. 

The area Ch. I V was dug as a 20-ft. square down to the natural soil, which was 7 ft. 
below the present surface, A small part of it towards the southern end (layers ib-S) 
retained an orderly stratification, but the remainder had been churned up by modern 
soil-robbers, who had undermined the foot of the adjacent house-wall as their fdlow-s 
had undermined the lower part of the Bala Hisar. But here there were no overlying medieval 
layers to fall and conitise the protohistoric material; so that in spite of disturbance the 
mixed strata retained in bulk their third’' and second-century B.c. character. In particular 
the ancient filling of two wells, D and E, consisted of mutually similar debris of the middle 
or second half of the second century a.C, when, together or in close succession, they fell 
into disuse. It would be a reasonable conjecture to suppose that the filling of the wells 
accompanied the removal of the city to the new site on ^ail^an (p. 17) in or about the 
time of Menander. 

1 he top of Well D had been lowered by the disturbance (referred to above) to the natural 
surface. The well had a diameter of 3 ft. zj in, and was cut with much precision without 
rev^etment through the hard marl for 16 ft., when it reached fine sand and was then 
re\’etted with pottery rings having an internal diameter of i ft, 11 in. At a depth of iS ft. 
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sherds of several ‘Lotus BowU' were found. Water was reached at a depth of 24 ft, below 
the natural surface. 

Well E, 2 ft. 7 in. in diameter, lay in the less disturbed part of the site, near the house 
of Ch. V. It rose to the top layer (3A) of the undisturbed strata. Its filling was removed 
to a depth of 18 ft., and its cejatents indicate a date of disuse similar to that of Well D- 
2 ft. from the top, the filling produced a worn and headless marble statuette of Herades 
(p. 123); below' 2 ft. it contained 'Lotus Bowls’, and, at a depth of 10 ft. to in., a silver 
/tetradrachm of Menander [c. 155-130 B.C,). Outside the well, in the top (but disturbed) 
layer 3, ‘Lotus' and ‘Tulip’ bowds occurred with a sherd of Northern Black Polished Ware. 

The adjacent mud-brick house of Ch. V showed five phases of construction, of tvhich 
the late.st is planned, so far as preserved and excavated, in fig. 8. Incomplete though it be, 
particularly on the eastern side where plundering and erosion had removed much evidence, 
certain points in the plan call for comment. First, the buildings in this part of the town 
w'cre crammed together chock-a-block; on three sides of our house, adjacent buildings 
were built up agaimst it with no intervening gap. Secondly, the rooms, as recovered, 
constitute a warren of a plan, in wliich much of the lighting must have been indirect. No 
doubt the eastern half of the house included a courtyard, but, even so, the double or triple 
line of rooms tow'ards the west looks neither orderly nor sensible. Thirdly, tvw) of the 
rooms (f and j) have a central mud-brick base which would normally be interpreted as 
that of a central post to hcjld the ceiling. But, if so, w'hy did a majority of the rooms 
dispense w'ith this provision? True, the RX)ms are small and their roofing should present 
no problem; but tiiis observation applies equally to r and j. All that can be said at present, 
until more buildings at Charsada have been cleared, is that all these three features recur 
in the contemporaiy' city of Taxila, on the Bhlr Mound, though there the construction is 
carried out almost wholly in rubble masonly .' The Bhir Mound buildings show precisely 
,the same crowding of buildings and moms, and the same curiously sporadic use of central 
pedestals, presumably to carry* mof-posts. And general construction there is thought to 
have ceased towards the middle of the secoitd century' b.c., approximately at the same 
period when our Charsada house came to an end, and no doubt for a similar reason—the 
removal of the town to a new location, 

.As planned, this house w'as the fifth on the site. The earlier structures w ere inadequately 
explored in the time av'ailable, but the northern outside wall show'S a continuous reuse of 
the same building-line (section, fig. 7), and there w as no hint of any appreciable interrup¬ 
tion in the occupation. 

The lowest (earliest) building was reached only in a very restricted area at the extreme 
end of the season, under appalling weather conditions. This was Phase 1 . Here, at a depth 
of 16 ft. below the present summit nf the accumulative w'all, we struck the face and debris 
of a well-built mud-brick w'all which had been fiercelv burnt. It had been founded on a 
double course of pebbles. Phase II, at a higher level internally than externally, had been 
reconstructed to a greater width and had been reinforced by five consecutive pebble 
courses. The mud-bricks measured 12 in, square X 3 in. .Above this it had collapsed 

‘ PLm in J. Mm^hAll., Taxih (Cambridgep 1951), LU, pi. 2. 
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or been removed, and it was then rebuilt as Phase ///, the new wall being set back a foot 
or more from the extemal face of Phase II. Phase HI had subsided to an angle of 20 degrees 
from the vertical—for w'hat reason can only be guessed, but an earthquake may be postu¬ 
lated. The mud-bricks measured ii-i in, square x 3^3i in. Above this, Phase IV rose 
vertically, based on and laced by single pebble courses, The wall of this phase stood to a 
height of 44 ft., and the mud-bricks measured in, square x 3^-3^ in. Above it in 

turn rose a ft. of the final Phase Vt in which the wall was thickened internally* The latest 
mud-bricks measured i i-i i i in* square x 3^ in. 

An initial fire, a possible earthquake, and the periodical w*ear and tear to which mud- 
brick is susceptible in a frontier climate combined to produce an accumulation of walls 
and strata which is not necessarily commensurate with a great stretch of time. The potter}.'' 
recovered from Phase I was insufficient for diagnosis, though it is likely that this phase 
was partially contemporary with the use (though not the filling) of Well E close outside 
the building. Phases III-V produced, in the appropriate occupation-layers within the 
building, Northern Black Polished Ware (seven sherds), and Tulip Bowls' throughout; 
and Phase IV also produced ‘Lotus Bowls’. In estimating the significance of this distribu¬ 
tion, it should be borne in mind that Phases IV and V were far more extensively explored 
than Phases I-III, 

On the chronology here adopted, the house—at any rate in Phases H-V — may be 
ascribed to c. 300-150 b,c,, with Phase I only slightly earlier. 
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By far the greater part of the materia]-potter>% terracottas, heads, bangles, and a mLiCel- 
lany of !ess abimdanE relics—(ram the 1958 excavations was either new to kninvledge 
or had not previously been placed in a strict stratigraphical context. To achieve the latter 
is of course a matter of routine on a modem excavation. But the further, indispensable 
stage of relating stratigraphy to an absolute time-table presented peculiar dilBcuIty. I have 
elsewhere described the attempt to produce such a time-table as resembling the breaking- 
down of a code, and that is true enough, (hi the basis of the established stratigraphical 
interrelationship of the various types and groups of object, the procedure vras to postulate 
a series of possibilities and to try them out against one another, until at last tliev were found 
to w*ork vvithin reasonable margins of logic and certitude, 

Neither radiocarbon materia! nor epigraphy nor coins helped in this process. In fact, 

only a single identifiable coin was found—cleaned and identified long after discovery_' 

and, though it fitted into our hypothetical scheme to a nicety, was not primarily instru¬ 
mental in its postulation, I'he basic postulates were as follows. 

Postulate /. Right down to the earliest level of the Bala Hls^r, iro» was in use. I amt 
assuming that this indicates an initial date unlikely at Charsada to he later than the third 
quarter of the sixth century’ b,c., when the Persian Empire extended into Gandhara (the 
North-West Frontier region), and the existence or cstabllahmcnt of the principal city of 
that region may' be assumed. Nor is it likely to have been appreciably earlier. There is at 
present no clear evidence for the systematic use of iron anywhere in the subcontinent 
before that time, unless sporadically in the extreme north-wcsiem region. Attempts to 
equip the Vedic Ary^ans in the middle of the second millennium B.C., or their successors 
of the Brahmana period, with iron have no solid substance,* True, iron was known in 
Persia, as at Tepe Giyan I and Siyalk A and B, at the end of that mtllennium and the 
beginning of the next, and may have penetrated here and there into tile iow’-grade but 
accessible cultures of the Baluch borderlands within the first half of the first miltenmum.’-' 

ta no lonfltr scriuueTy mumtairiFd that the V'«tic with this aspect of the problem^ set e,g. R, J. Forbes, 
oyiti (Latin afs) was iitm ntthtr than copper. 'Fhc Aleluilurgy in Antiqtiiiy PP- 436^ 443 

'black c 4 JppcT\ lydma aym, tif tht nibitKjuent Yajur- (think* ayns = iron); GruMchte if ft 

Veda liAA cnmmonly Ixjcfi inicrprelcd w Irdn"; but in FJnetst (Duisuliiorf, 1Q53L 15; Hr (L CDgkUn, Nttits 

any L-mw the Yajurveda in its present Ccsim probably on imd Early IroK fltt CjU World {0%[oTi\^ 

falL well withprt the first raiLleimlum B.c. The literary i95^h p. 6a; Leslie Aitchbon, A Flutory of Mstah 
evtdtntif U brDadJy stated in the Camlmdgt ifitt. of (Londntl, tg&o)* <35- vtm Imown to the HittitfA 
Ittdia, i (i 921>h a^v; tue A. L, Rathiiin, Th* in tht fifteenth opntury fl,c, and to the Ef^ptiant in the 

ITontfcT/^i/(l^n 1954), p, 43. Arthaco- fourteenth ccnruiy B.L\, but its use did nnt beeoftie 
logiinil procLm in the matter bus been disappointiDg^ly w idefipread until the ninth to aet^enth tcfituriea n.G, 
iliw. A aedes af useful ^orks oti the early developiricnt and lAi'aa not then uniforrti. Sec Rw Ghirshmon^ han 
of metallurgy hav-c dedt only cursprily and repetitively (Harmtiiids'wofth+ J 9 S 4 )i PP- 86-S7. 

L-a F 
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Much has been made in thus connexion of certain insecurely dated cairn-burials sometimes 
containing iron objects in south-eastern Persia and southern Baluchistan.' But even when 
iron became widely known its use was at first patchy and restricted. As late as the earlier 
halt of the fifth century b.c. the powerful Massagetae of eastern Iran were still without it.^ 
The earliest unequK-ocal literary e^Hdences for the use of iron by Indians are the well- 
kiun™ references by Herodotus and Ktesias in that century^ and the earliest firm archaeo¬ 
logical evidence for the normal use of iron Tvithin the subcontinent is provided by the 
Taxila (the Bhir Mound), for which Sir John Marshall’s initial date of c, joo fl.c. 
is unlikely to be \'aried significantly.* It is reasonable in the present state of knowledge to 
associate this developed use of iron ivith the imposition of Achacmenid suzeraiotv first 
upon Gandhara and then ujron the Indus region by Cyrus and or Darius (see p. 3), 
with the consequent quickening of trade and civic life in the north-west. To this same 
period of cultural expansion the earliest Charsada culture is now acoordingly ascribed, 
and the ascription is not at variance with the acciimulation (amounting to some 12-13 ft.) 
on the site of the Bala Hisar in the pre-Alexander period, i.e. in the two centuries between, 
3^7 That accumulation is not inconsiderable, but throughout this period 
the successive buildings were of mud-brick and it is to be expected that the rate of deposit 
was proportionately rapid. 


Postulate II. When Alexander's experienced troops besieged Charsada in 327 B.C., the 
place held out against them for no less than thirty days (Arrian, Anabasis, iv, 22). 
The besieging force was a strong one. consisting of three brigades of infantry-, half of the 
companion cavalry (the horse guards), and the whole of tlie mercenary cavalry. The infer¬ 
ence is certain that at that time the city was girt with defences. A length of 320 yds. of ditch 
with the site of 3 former rampart was in feet identified in 195S (pp. i o, 27) in the only rele¬ 
vant spot; and it was ascertained stratigraphically that the ditch had been refilled liter a 
very- short exposure. 'Iliis is ctmsistem with .Arrian’s statement that the capture of the 
city ‘involved its nun' {Anabans as cited). The slighting of the city included the demolition 
of its defences, which had been constructed presumably to meet the impending attack. 

Postulate III. The only familiar pottery'-fabric found during our digging consisted of 
a dozen small sherds of the so-called ‘Northern Black Polished Ware'. This Gangetic 
fabric 1 sliall discuss on p. 41, where I ascribe its introduction into the north-w'cst of 


' Tlitf belt vummniy ucrount these umiuB is by 
D. IL C tit lion r Tiu fVtAMfcim BackxrtiUfjd ep/ Indian 
Culttirtf (Hombay^, ]95§)» pp. rj6-6i. 

* flrrodotiES^ 215. 

* Jbidr, v\L Osi Klcsiaa reflected apparently Ln 
Dindorus Siculus, rb and 36* 

* Sfitfnc nf my Indian cu||cit|pjes Vi’t^uld prefer an 
earlier intruduction of the Us« of imn jnttf the aub* 
continent (e.g, G. H. Sharma, Th€ Ex£ardtutm at 
KamMmbT, 1^37-5% p- fj): but this viw is bsised 
upon the convcntifinfll Indian (I suggest, inHatrd) 
chror.obj^ for tlw Painted Grey and Ncjithrm Black 
Folisht'd virsTea, fur ndthrr of which is there m pment 
an objective iiutuiJ date. 


Agnm, at UjjmJi in Madhya Pradeah the catlirat 
occupation n^criod I) li asAdciated w ith iron and pre¬ 
ceded tile Northern Bkds Polished Ware of Period 11 
fN. R. Baneijee, "'^Thc Excavations at Uijoin\ in 
Jfidahgen-Tastin^ J93% edited by E. WaldscWidt, 
C5thngen)p Rut Ujjttin ia lEcogruphically pcriphctRl to 
fhe Northern Htack Polished Wans centres of diffusion* 
and it cnnnot he averred that the ware arrived there 
promptly in (the theurelical) 500 m.c. Further rcscareh 
may of course ubimntcly put back the beginning nf iron 
in northern and cfncml India* hut it has not clearly 
done an yet. Meanwhile 1 have played fur tafet^\ pre- 
fertirtg minimum dates thtou^hout. 
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the subconunent mainly to the spread of Maunao control from the Ganges to the Hindu 
Kt^h m and after 305 b.c. It may m the Ganges-Jumna dodb have begun as early as the 
fifth century b.c. (the initial date is still very uncertain), but on general grounds a fabric 
which IS foreign to the remote north-western region wherewith we are now concerned, 
and occurs there only m tiny quantities, may fairly be supposed to represent in this 
context a secondary per^-asion from its distant homeland. On the present evidence this 
distinctive fabnc passed out of normal use in the northern plains sometime in the second 
or hrst century b.c. Its rare but well-stratified nccurrence at Charsada I ascribe, therefore 
to the period 300-150 B.C. or thereabouts. 

Poitulute ly. Layer 14 (from the lop) of the Bala Hiaat, 4, ft. above the natural soil 
and some 5 ft. or half a iloaen hyets above the later of two sherds of Northern Black 
_^hsM Ware from the section, produced four pieces of schist carving ef the so-called 
G^dhara .School. This school has never been adequately dated objeaivcJy but there is 
little doubt that most of its stone products should be placed broadly between the second 
and fourth centuries a.d. These are wide brackets but are useful as'a chronoloEical hint 
It has been seen (pp. 14,17)that before this period the main Pushkalavati had been moved 
from the Bala Hisar to an adjacent site, so that the upgrowth of only 5 ft, of mound ^ 
between the second centur)^ d.c. and the second century A.D. (or later) is not a difficultj% 

From these four leading postulates certain subsidiary^ ones follow. Thus both on Ch. I 
and on Ch. I\ -V, the Nonhem Black Polished Ware is associated with an abundant local 
ceramic type which is so distinctive as to suggest a fairly limited duration. This is the 
type wh^h I have called the ‘Lotus Bowl' from the fact that a lotus is imprinted on the 
inner side of its rounded base. Its other characters are an extremely hard and fine buff 
or orange fabric, thin waUs, and sharp multiple grooves externally below the rim. I have 
ohscp'cd the type nowhere save at Piisbkalami, and cannot help suspecting more than 
a coincidence m the as-sociation of the Lotus Bowls with the Lotus City—a 'Present 
from Pnshkalavati'! Being a local tyqie it largely outnumbers and somewhat outranges 
the imported Northern Black Polished Ware hut is essentiallv contempf>mry with it 
Furthermore, sherds of the type occurred on Ch. IV in the filling of Well E with a good 
tetradrachm of Menander {c. 155-130 B.c,), and there can be no doubt that the Lotus 
Bfiwls were in use in the second century B.C. I assume here that they mav be dated late 
third to second cenfiiiy B.C. They occurred on all the excavated rites'excJpt on Ch. Til 
w'here only the earliest (deepest) strata survived Intact. 

The same argument and date apply to the distinctive terracotta figurines tu which I 
have given the sobriquet ‘Baroque Ladies*—third (probably late third) to second centurv 
B.C. 

'Fo go back to an earlier phase, the ‘rippled rim’ cooking-pots characteristic of the 
earliest strata on CH. i and III but absent from Ch. IV and V are associated with the^ 
defensive ditch of 327 ji,c. hut scarcely outIa.stcd it. In the adjacent river-bed which was 
subsequently filled up. they were found only in the lowest stratum of the filling. In the ^ 
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Bala I,Iisar they occur in the earliest twelve layers to a height of about 13 ft. above the 
natural surface. I date them accordingly from the sixth to the latter part of the fourth 
century B.c. 

The distinctive polished red fabric which 1 have named * soapy red’ ware was con- 
teraporar)' at its best with the ‘ rippled rims’ but lasted on for another eight layers, until the 
Bala Hisar had reached a height of 21 ft. 

For a syncopated section linking die exea^'ated sites and showing the relative incidence 
of diagnostic w'ares, see hg. 9. 



Fin, frum the UiSlfl ^Uar to iUiiAtrate the rtlutiv^ inddcrlcc nf aig nificjn t 

warm* 


The M'hole of this tentative time-table cross-checks rationally and is unlikely to be far 
wTfing, I'he city began on the site of the Bala Hisar, and its core remained there until 
the middle or seciind half of the second century' B.c., by which time it had risen to a 
height of 32 ft .'Meanwhile, in the third and second centuiy a tliriWng suburb had grown 
up eastwards across the river, which was now filled up and diverted. Thicrt*3fttr, in the 
second or first century B.C., the main city was moved to a new site revealed to us by air- 
photography (p. 16). Such occupation of the Bala Hi#r as ensued during the folWing 
centuries was not of an intensive, civic kind, and may be ascribed largely to the remote 
or dominant character of the mound. In the ’Gandhara* or ‘Buddhist’ period t have 
suggested the possibility of a monastic settlement—probably nothing more. Later the 
High Mound was probably held intermittently as a fortress or police-post by Muslims, 
Durranls, and Sikhs, a purpose to which jt readily lent itself. But of a town there in any 
significant sense, be it repeated that there b no evidence later than the second or first 
century u.c. 
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THE POTTERY 

A REPRESENTATIVE selection from the great mass of pottery found on each of the five sites 
(Ch, [—V) is prefaced by a note on eight reeurrent key-types cliosen on the basis of form 
or fabric as especially distinctive in kind or range. With one exception they, like the rest 
of the pottcry^, were new to knowledge, and a primary task of the excavators was to break 
down the 'code' which the whole mass of sherds presented in terms of sonieihing ap¬ 
proaching an absolute chronology. The method adopted was to work out a strat[graphical 
cross-reference for each type from site to site, Le. to determine overlaps and divergences 
in the relative position of each type in the stratigraphical sequence of the five excavated 
sites; and then to postulate and test a chronology in the light of the very' few known or 
conjectured data (p. 33). The fact that we were dealing with essentially new' industries 
and cultures lent this process a somewhat special interest. 

For the rest, the pottery from each site is illustrated stratlgraphtcally, beginning with 
the low'cst (earliest) stratum. Tliis method involves much repetition from layer to layer 
and site to site, but such repetition has an obvious utility in the present state of knowledge. 
.Approximate dates, on the system here adopted, are added to each figure. How'cver much 
tlicsc may be vaned by new" evidence, the relative sequence will remain intact. 

(i) KEY-TYPES {fig, lo) 

The selected key-forms and fabrics were as foUow's. 

I. * Rippled rim' tcare. No complete section was discovered, but the rims represent a 
fairly large globular jar or cooking-pot, possibly round-bottomed. The buff-brown ware 
usudly had a rough gritty surface, and was generally (perhaps not invariably) wheel- 
turned. The rims were unmistakable; they were sharply out-tumed, usually an inch or 
more in length, and were notched or rippled on the edge (fig. 10, 1—2)- 

These rims occurred in the earliest layers on the site. In the main section, Ch. 1 
(pl. II), they characterized the lowest twelve layers, i.e. 41-510 comprising a total height 
of 13 ft., butXwere completely absent above layer 41/ They thus ended twenty layers 
(roughly 20 ft!) below the Northern Black Polished Ware, of which more will be said 
later. 

On site Ch. Ill, an eastward extension of the lower part of Ch, i, they appropriately 
occur in all the undisturbed layers (maximum, 5 in number) overlying the natural soil. 

On site Ch. II, in the valley immediately cast of the Bala Hb.ar, a rippled rim occurred 
in the lowest layer {15), immediately above the alluvium of the buried river, and rims of 
the same type hut without the notches or ripples occurred in layers 15 and 14. .Above 






































































































the pottery 3^ 

layer 14 the type was wholly absent. This and similar evidence shows that the main 
accumnlation in the river-bed occurred after the Bala Hisar had reached its layer 41 
i,e. approximately the twelfth layer above the natural soil. ' 

From sites Ch. IV and V, east of the buried river, the type is compietelv absent, thus 
indicating (with other eridence) that the extension of die town across the river occurred 
somewhat later still. 

^ The type has not been recorded from any other site in the region: no example is shown 
m the Taxila Museum. 

The provisional date allocated to it in this report is c. 550-325 B.c. 

The examples illustrated in hg, ro are; 

1. Reddish ware, wheel-turned, from Ch. 1, layer 41. 

2. Similar, from Ch. IIIb, layer to, approximating to Ch. I, layer 51, 

II. \Soiipy red* wate. Richly red or reddish ware, sometimes hand-made and usuallv 
polished, with a pleasant soapy feel. The ware occum in a number of forms, including 
Type III below, fine semicircular bowls or cups w'ith external cordons, corrugations, or 
grooves, and pedestals from vessels of uncertain shape. 

On Ch. I the ^vare is abundant from layer 33 downwards to the natural surface, and so 
lasted somewhat later than Type I widi which it is, m bulk, roughlv contemporary. 

Appropriately, it occurs freely in the undisturbed layers of Ch. III. 

On Ch, II it is represented in the lowest four layers, 12-15. 

On Ch. IV-V it occurs rarely in the early layers and passes into harder derivative 
variations. It is wholly absent from the fiUing of Well E, here dated c, 150-100 B.c. 
Schematic date: c. 550-300 b.c. or a little later. 

The examples iUustrated in fig. 10 are: 

3. From Ch. JIIa, layer 10, approximating to Ch, I, layer 51, Finetvare, w'heel-turncd. 

4. From Ch. I, layer 39. Wheel-turned, 

S- From the same layer as 3. Roughly turned on a toumeite, 

III. Wavy-Hne bowls. Club-shaped rim, upright with blunt shoulder or carination, and 
with a grooved wavy line on the upright portion. Whed-tumed but sometimes clumsily 
so. The ware is characteristically of the smooth red soapy quality' described above, but 
some of the later examples are in a harder fabric. 

On Ch, I (with HI) the type (latterly in the harder ware, earlier in ‘soapy’ ware} occurs 
from layer 22 downwards to the bottom of the section. Analogues occur in the two 
lowest layers (14 and 15) of Ch. li; and they are found also cast of the river-bed in Ch. IV, 
which should thtjs have begun to accumulate in the period of Ch. I, layers 22-40, i,c. ini 
the period immediately preceding the Northern Black Polished (N.B.P,) Ware on thj 
site. 

Our provisional date for the type is therefore 550-250 b,c. 

The example illustrated in fig, 10, 6, comes from Ch. I, layer 34. 
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IV. Dhkes ftifh incurved stdex. Shallow flat-bottomed or sagger dishes with roughly 
vertical but convex sides, the upper end of which may be markedly intumed- Various 
fairly rough brown fabrics. Wheel-turned. 

The type lasts, without appreciable evolutionary' change though in casual varieties, on 
all our excavated sites and throughout our main potter}' period, c. 550-100 

Of the two examples illustrated in fig. 10, no. 7 comes from Ch, V, layer 11; no, 8 from 
Ch, J, layer 24. 


V. Ci^inated btmh. These are fairly shallow bowls of reddish ware with an everted 
rim and a sharp, distinctive carinatioti below' it. Groups of three or four irregular lines 
are often painted across the upper surface of the rim in black or brow'n paint. In strati- 
graphically late examples the carination tends to be more blunted. Wheel-turned. 

On Ch, 1 the blunter varieties are found as late as layer 18, but the more sharply carina- 
ted form occurs in layer 23 and is abundant from layer 27 to the bottom of the cutting 
(natural soil). The main bulk of the type thus precedes the Northern Black Polished 
Ware (lay'crs 20 and 21), but there is some overlap. This evidence tallies approximately 
with that from Hastinapura in the Ganges vaUey,’ where an example of the type is found 
in Period II, preceding the Northern Bbck Polished Ware of Period III, On the otlier 
hand, the Northern Black Polished Ware is likely to have been in use at Ilastinapura 
before it reached Charsada (see below', p. 44). 

On Ch. IV, cast of the river-bed, the rt-pe occurs in the topmost layer cut through by 
Well E but is absent from the filling of that w ell, dated c. i 50 ^icm b,c. The date-bracket 
for the ty’pc would therefore appear to be 550-200 b.c„ without excluding occasional 
survivals after aoo B.c, 

Of the two examples illustrated in fig. 10, no. 9, with painted black hatched triangles 
on the rim, comes from Ch. I, layer 27; and no, 10 from Ch. I, layer 24. 




VI. 7 'tilip Botels or Cups. Little round-bottomed vessels of a buff or brownish ware, 
wheel-turned, with a ‘kick’ or slight carination half-way down the side. An abundant and 
not ungraceful drinking-bowl. 

On Ch. I the type occurs in layers zz to 28, where, in 22, it is contemporary with the 
figurines described below as 'baroque ladies’. It is absent from the lotver layers and, 
appropriately, from Ch. Ill; also from Ch. II, On the other hand, it w as found both in the 
disturbed levels of Ch. IV and in the filling of Well E on that site, with a good silver 
tetradrachm of Menander, c. 155-130 B.c. It occurred throughout the five phases of the 
house on Ch, V. 

Schematic date: third and second centuries B.C. 

The example illustrated in fig. lo, no. 1 1 , comes from the mixed third- to second-century 
material on Ch. IV, 


VII, Lotus B&wls. Bowfls of very fine buff or reddish buff ware. The section is often an 
exact semicircle, and might almost be the product of a mould, though there is no evidence 


. ' Ancient tio*. ro And n P- 4', fix- a. Si- 
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of this. A well-formed lotus is impressed on the centre of the interior. Fine grooves mark 
the rim externally. A very distinctive type, abundant but of fairly limited duration. 

On Ch. I the type occurs in layers 20 to 24; in 20 and 21 it is associated with Northern 
Black Polished Ware (see below). 

On Ch, II sherds of the type were found in layer g, rather more than half-W'ay down 
the section. 

On Ch. [V several bow'ls and sherds occurred in the filling of Weils D and F, in the 
latter with a silver tetradrachm of Menander (c. 155-130 B.c.). The example illustrated 
(fig. lOf 12) comes frimi here. 

On Ch. V the tjTJe occurs with several sherds of Northern Black Polished Ware in the 
penultinrate Phase IV. 

The type was evidently in use in the second centujy b.c,, and its origin may go back 
into the latter part of the third century B.c. 

\I 1 I. JSorthern Black Polished IVare^ Of this very distinctive ware a dozen small 
sherds were found at Charsada in 1958, and some special consideration must be given 
to their dating. The problem is not at present an easy one, but it is of outstanding impor-' 
tance in Indian and Pakistani prutohistory. 

First, the ware itself. It is w*heel-ma4e and normally thin, with a highly lustrous surface 
ranging from grey or brown to black, and steel-like in quality. The paste is well levigated 
and is white to reddish. I'he bright gloss is not a glaze or lacquer. The process of manu¬ 
facture is doubtful: it has been thought that, after being turned on the wheel, the pots 
were subject to elaborate burnishing, and then coated with a finely levigated, liighly 
ferruginous clay, and again burnished; and that they were then fired under reducing 
conditions to a temperature producing an incipient fusion of the slip, this accounting 
for their exceptional hardness and lustre. More recently, the British Museum laboratory 
has questioned the burnishing without, as yet, providing any complete alternative explana¬ 
tion. Its present \ erdict* is that ‘the unfired pots were dipped in a suspension, of a ferru¬ 
ginous inorganic material, probably resembling a red earth; and that, after firing to a 
temperature of e, 800“’ C., the kiln wras scaled so that the pots cooled in. a reducing atmo¬ 
sphere, The mineralogical identity of the 'red earth’ has not been discovered, and the 
main problem, namely tlie precise nature of the surface layer, remains unsolved,* 

The wart has in fact been mistaken by some WTiters for Greek black gloss, ^ but, as 
Miss M, Bimson points out, there are several differences. I’hus, a razor-blade will run 
smoothly across the Greek black, whereas it will cut into the Indian black. If very small 
fragments are held near a magnet, Greek black is attracted to the magnet, whereas Indian 
black is relatively non-magnetic. Greek black, when refired, is consistently stable at 
temperatures of c. iiOCO^C., whereas Indian black sho'tvs considerable variation in its 
resistance to such temperatures. 

' re&ult of experinicjilai work by IVliiH Movta observer that thiii war (cur Waft) cmnir mcntly 

ninuon^ F.S.A, frum the McHmd and tP oily u 

^ by Sir John Mar^hallf ii. 432 h Marshall the 4th antury BX.\ 
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Tn the present position of uncertainty, it is well to retain the established name Northern 
Black Pol^hed Ware or N.B.P. Ware which I gave to the fabric when my coUeagucs and 
1 first published it m 1946/ 

The shapes are commonly bowls or convex-sided dishes. They occur profusely In the 
Jumna-Ganges dodb- on sites dating from the Early Iron Age, and it may be suggested 
^ an idle guess that the great popularitj of the ware was not altogether unconnected with 
ns superficial resemblance to forged iron, which did not long precede it in the same 
region, I'hc type extends eastward to Gaur and Pandua in Bengal and. with markedly 
less profusion, southwards as far as Amaravatl on the Krishna river; in the north-west it 
reached Udegram in Swat, where Professor G. Tucci’s expedition has found a sherd (seen 
by me) m a milieu attributed to the third century b.c. 

This brings us to tfie question of date. 

At Taxila m the Punjab the nature and importance of the ware were not understood by 
the excavators, but about twentj'sherds have been identified amongst the pottery from the 
site. Of thtee, elght^n come from the earliest Taxila, the Bhir Mound, the main occupa- 
Lion of which, on Sir John Marshall's dating, began about 500 b.c. and ended abtmt iSo 
B.c. ; the terminal date may in fact be somewhat later. Of the eighteen sherds, the larger 
number appear to have come from 7-13 ft. below the surface, only two fragments being 
higher than a depth of 7 ft. The bias is therefore on the earlier half of the period named, 
with a hint that the ware ceased in the second century b.c. Two sherds only come from 
the second Taxila, .Sirkap, which began to succeed the Bhlr Mound site some time in that 
century; but very little work has been done upon the lower levels of Sirkap. 

Unhappily, however, Taxila was not dug on the stratigraphical principles that are now 
normal, and it is impossible therefore to use the evidence as to depths with any confidence 
Moreover, having regard to the many tons of pottery produced by the prolonged 'PaxiU 
excavations, we can only pronounce the yield of Northern Black Polished Ware as un¬ 
impressive. All that can be said with assurance is that some time betwx^n the fifth and 
second centuries B.C. a thin trickle of Northern Black Polished Ware reached the Taxila 
area. And there h no manner of doubt as to the region from which it came. 

Northern Black Polished Ware is. as already indicated, at home in the Ganges-Jumna 
dodb. The Early Iron Age city-mounds of this region produce it in great quantities It 
was first rccogtiwed at Ahichchhatra in the Ganges basin, where its occurrence was 
inadequately observed though it was undoubtedly restricted to the lower strata More 
accurately, it is recorded from Period 111 (numbered from the bottom) in a carefully dug 
inal-trench at Hastinapuni, beside an old course of the upper Ganges.^ Id a depth of 
about 10 ft. were recovered more than a hundred sherds of the ware, its appearance 
equating there roughly with the arrival of iron and coinage. The succeeding Period IV 
yielded no Northern Black Polished Ware but contained five coins of the rulers of Mathura 
asenbed to the second century B.c. Most of the Northern Black Polished Ware, therefore 


' Anamt India, no. i (1946), pp. Sm eis>v 

ibid., nos. lo-ii (i 9 S 4 ‘ 5 )* PP- 143-6. 

‘ t'or ea»y bitck-refewiicc I have rEtnintd Gjoiffei 


for Gmijgta and J umna fur YatnunJt. 
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should have pretredcd the second century bx-, and in this respect the evidence from 
Hastinapura tallies with that from 'I’axila. On the other hand, the evidence, aa at present 
recorded, from the great city-site of Kaushimbi, beside the Jumna some 30 miles from 
Allahabad, suggests the possibility’ of a somewhat longer duration of the Northern Black 
Polished Ware on that site. It is said there to occur from 'Structural Period 9' to ‘Structural 
Period 16', wliilst the periods 15 and r6 arc also marked bv the,appearance of coins of 
the Mitra rulers of Kaiish^bl attributed to the second and first century B.c,’ 

The witness, then, of 'Faxila, Hastinapura, and. Kaushambl is tliat Northern Black 
Polished Ware ended in the second or first century n.c. The unanimity of this evidence 
is at present disturbed only by Sisupalgarh in Orissa,-* where three sherds of Northern 
Black Polished Ware were associated with, or even overlay, Rouletted Ware to which a 
date at the end of the first century B.C. or in the first century A.O, is firmly attached. ti is 
evident, however, that Northern Black Polished Ware was regarded as a treasured high- 
class fabric, much as terra sigillata was regarded by the Roman world, and occasional 
survivals of the one as of the other may be expected. For the bulk of the Northern Black 
Polished Ware, the second century B.c. is an acceptable terminal date. 

The initial date of the fabric, however, is still in the air. The trend of the evidence is 
that the Northern Black Polished Ware phase equated closely with an early, though not 
the earliest, phase of the Indian Iron Age. Thai is so at Hastlnapura, where the previous 
phase was characterized by the use of copper and another ceramic known as Painted 
Grey Ware. On the other hand, at Alamgirpur in district Mccnit, at Sravasti, and at 
Kaushambl, all likewise in Uttar Pradesh, iron overlapped the preceding Painted Grey 
Ware in its later stages.^ Again, at Ujjain on the northern fringe of the Vindhya Range 
iron <K;curred in Period I and preceded the Northern Black Polished Ware of Period II, 
whatever that may denote in terms of time.^ And at Bahai in East Kandesh, on the left 
bank of the Girna tributary of the Tapti. iron was noted in Period II, some to ft. below 
the first Northern Black Polished Ware. The latter occurred In Period IIIa; but since 
Satavahana coins, possibly of the first century' B.C,, also reached the site before the end of 
Period III, the Northern Black Polished Ware would seem to have arrived late in this 
relatively peripheral region. A simitar inference attaches to the evidence from Maheshwar, 
on the river Narbada south of the Yindhya I-iange, a site likewise peripheral to the primary 
home of the Northern Black Polished Ware, (Jf twenty sherds of the w-are found there, 
the earliest stratigraphically were associated with punch-marked coins ascribed conven¬ 
tionally to tlie fourth to third century B.c.® 

Provisionally it may be averred that iron—Northern Black Polished Ware—coinage 
came into use in West Pakistan and northern India in the same general period but with a 
differing initial distribution and therefore a differing initial time-value. There can be little! ^ 
doubt that the use of iron came from Persia, where the metal had been known for some! 


‘ G. H- Tht Exfoiatiom at Kemfhafnhi 

■* B. B, in India, m. 5 P- 79- 

^ itidmn Arclmroiogy, pp- 2 and 5+^ G. R- 

Shdrmiif The Extmr'alkim at Ka«^idmhJ 1957“59j p- J i- 


■* lice above* p. 34, note 4. 

^ H. D. SRnkaliii, B. SubhunD, S. 0. The 

Exfjjvatiam fit Maheshtiriir and 
[Ban>da« ^9^3)^ pp. 63 tuid ijz. 
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centuries, and \ras popularized if not introduced in tlie subcontinent by the extension of 
Achacmcnid power first into Gandhara and then to the Indus in the latter half of the sixth 
centurv B.C. (see p, 34), The use of coinage was doubtless a secondary result of the same 
Intrusion, On the other hand, the invention of Northern Black Polished Ware, whatever 
its inspiration and its exact technique, most be ascribed to the Gangetlc cities which had 
already come into being on a considerable scale during the preceding Bronze or Copper 
Age and were ready to adopt iron and subsequently coinage without any serious economic 
rev'olutioii.^ij these dtlcs the two innovations acted as a spur to new civic enterprise and 
to new experiments in craftsmanship, of which the Northern Black Polished Ware was 
oney^A primary date in the fifth century 8-c. for the first production of this Gangetic ware 
within the dadb fits well into the picture as the evidence now stands, but needs con¬ 
firmation, No earlier date is at present arguable. 

But that is not to say that wherever it is found the Northern Black Polished Ware is 
necessarily of the same early date. The twenty sherds from Taxila, the dozen sherds now 
from Charsacla, the one sherd from Swat—all in the far north-west—are ill matched 
against the hundred sherds from a single trial-excavation at the Gangetic site of Hastina- 
pura. They suggest a reluctant, secondary spread from the main source; and history does 
in fact provide the required context for this secondan' movement. 

The circumstance is sufficiently familiar. In 523 B.u. Alexander the Great died at 
Babylon and his empire fell asunder. The eastern portion, including part of Afghanistan, 
the North-WesiFrontier, and the Punjab, was wrested from his eastern successor .Seleukos 
by the first of the great Maurj'an rulers, Chandragupta, ivhose home was the little kingdom 
of Magadha on the Gangetic plain. Chandragupta had already, if the surviving accounts 
are to be believed, intrigued in the Punjab and had actually met Alexander there. Now, 
in or shortly after 305 B.C., his new Mauryan Empire swept like a flood acrtiss Alexander’s 
tracks to the fooi-hiUs of the Hindu Kush. Now for the first time the region with which we 
are concerned was integrated politically with the Gangetic plains. In spite of great dis¬ 
tances, a measure of interchange between the north-west and the plains now became 
feasible if not inevitable. 

It is then to this and the immediately succeeding period, c. 300-150 B.C., that I would 
ascribe the percolation of most of our scraps of Northern Black Pcriished Ware from the 
Ganges thah into the far north-w'est, and in particular to Charsada; always with the 
proviso that, since the relatwe dating of all our Charsada material is fixed by careful strati¬ 
fication, any subsequent shifting of the central point can readily be accompanied by an 
equivalent adjustment throughout. In this ascription 1 am deliberatclv discounting the 
vague evidence of Taxila, where its excavator thought that the ware might be ‘as early as 
the 4th century B.C.*. Indeed some of it might be even earlier, but we shall never know 
until the wholesale excavation of that site can be reviewed in the light of more modem 
methods. Meanwhile, the bias of the dozen sherds from Charsada is in the opp<JS!te direc¬ 
tion. In particular the seven sherd.s from the two latest rchuildings of the house on Ch. V 
are unquestionably much later. In our discussion of chronology (p. 35J, it has already 
been observed that the bracket here adopted (r, 31x^150 b.c.) fits in satisfactorily with 
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Other known moments or phases: with Alexander’s stege of Charaada, with the Indo- 
Greek regime, and ’with the so-called ‘Gandhi Period’, 

The Northern Black Polished Ware sherds at Charsada occurred as follows; on Ch. i 
in layers 20 and 21; two sherds from the disturbed top filling of the defensive ditch; six 
sherds from the latest rebuilding (Phase V) of the house, Ch. V, and two sherds from 
Phases III—1\'. ‘Lotus Bowls' are the constant and profuse companions of Northern 
Black Polished Ware ; and on Ch. TV, Lotus Bowls occurred b the filling of Well E with 
a tetradrachm of Menander, c, 155-1 30 B.C, 

(ii) STRATIGRAPHIC SERIES 

(Milr; Al( vessels one whect-tuined unless Dtherwisc stated) 

(fl) Ch. I 

{SKium, ph //, ifotim t/v east face of the Bs!a ffnffr) 

Fig. II 

(e. sixth (0 fifth century B.C.) 

I. Ch. I, layer 5^- dm of reddish mioic. (See above, p, gy.) 

а. Ch. T, layer 50. Rippled rim of huff ware. 

j. Ch. I, layer 50. Cordoned bowl of‘soapy red' tvarc. (See above, p, 39.} This and other cordooed 
tTfissels suggest metal prototypes. The cordons belong to the ‘soapy red’ ware phase and do not 
^ occur above layer 33 (early third century a.c.), at which they are air early being replaced hy 
_ grooves. The latter continue in derivative mass-produced reddish wares, generally on a small 
scale, until layer iS, i.c. until c. 100 E.c. Consistently, they last throughout Ch, V. For the 
transition from cordon to groove, see fig. 18, nos. 76—77, £cc. 

4. Ch. I, layer 50. Cordoned bo-wl of ‘soapy red’ ware. 

5. Ch. r, layer 50. Funnel-shaped vcBSel of 'soapy red’ ware. No complete section of this type 

recovered, and at first I inclined to identify K as a holJow pedestal rather than as a rim. 
But after examining many examples and, amongst other factors, failing to find any sign of wear 
on the edge, I prefer to regard them as rims. 

б. Ch. I, layer 50, Similar type and fabric. 

7. Ch. I, layer 50- ‘Soapy red' bowl with angular cordon below rim. 

8. Ch. I, layer 49. 'Soapy red’ bowl with sliallow grooved ( combed) 'w'nve-pattern. 

9. Ch. Ij layer 47* Funnd-ititaped rim of ‘Mjapy red* v^'hh roughly grooved wave-paticrrt. 

Carelessly wKcd-turned* 

iQ- Ch, 1 + tayer 47- Upright-sided and grmjved bowj of ^aoapy red' ware. 

iia CJl I, layer47, Sharply outcurved rim of smull "stmpy red' putt genenHy skniW to the rippled- 
rim type* 

13, Cli. layer 47* Rippled rim of reddish ware with rough exterior, 

13, Ch* layer 47* I^rarge plain bow] of ^soapy red* svare. 

Fig. 12 

{c.Jiftk to fourth century' B*C.) 

14. Ch. I, layer 47* Funnd^haped and qtirdofied bow) of *soapy rod' ware. 

15^ Ch, Ip layer 47* Cordoned bowl of ^soapy red" ware. 



Fir. u. Pott^' from Ck. 1: t4-t5 hmn 1ayicT47i i6~ig frm lm>xr 46; £0-it firrm Uyct 44; 12—23 

layer 43 y ^-16 from Isjxr 41+ 
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t6. Ch. [, layer 46« Baw of reddish, buff uare, 

17, Ch. T, layer 46. Large cordoned bowl of ‘aoapy tod' ware. 

iS. Ch, I, layer 4b. Cordoned vca$e] of ‘soapy red* ware. 

19. Ch. I, layer 46, Funnel-shaped voaael of 'soapy red' ware with cordons and grooved ware- 

pattern. 

20. Ch. It layer 44. Funnel-shaped and cordoned vessel of reddish buff ware. 

21. Ch. L layer 44. Irregularly cordoned bowl of 'soapy ted' waret probably made on a toungttt, 

23 . Ch. I, layer 43, pit V. Corrugated or cordoned bowl of 'soapy ted’ ware. 

23. Ch. I, layer 43, pit V. Sharply recurved rim of reddish buff ware. Related to the rippled-rim 

type. 

24. Ch. I, layer 41. Pedestal base of globular bowl of 'soapy red' ware, probably made on a teumette^ 

For the type, compare the 'brandy-glass' bowl from Sarf Dheri, fig. 13 B. 

25. Ch. I, layer 41. Bowl of ‘soapy red* wore with grooved wavy line and indented shoulder. 

26. Ch. It layer 41. Flanged bowl of ‘soapy red* ware. 

Fig. t3 

Two pots from Sari pheri, a mound, now rapidly disappearing, beside the road from Charsada to 
Mardan. They illustrate pcdcstalled forms which are rarely found in complete sectiotr at Charsada, 
although the pedestals are there a cominon feature. Compare the Charsadat^, fig. 12, 24. The Sari 
pheri vessels arc in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 




Fig, 13. Two pots from Sari phrtl, near Chamda. f, 

A. Hand-made vessel, roughly cordoned, of micaceous and ‘soapy’ orange-red ware, probably early 
in the cordoned series, c. wxth to fifth century B.C. (Museum num^r: I.M. 29-1943,) 

B. Globular brandy-glass bow] of somewhat 'soapy' red wore, made pntbably on a /utirneffe, and 
unliltcly therefore to be later tlwn the fiftli century' B.c. (.Museum number; LM. 30-1943.) 

Fig. 14 

{c^fnurik emtuty B.C.) 

27. Ch. I, layer 41, Bowl of 'soapy red' ware with notched cordon below rim. 

28, Ch. I, layer 41, Rim of large vessel of 'sijapj- red' ware. The rim is oJem to the ‘rippled rims' but 

bears an incl^ sdgseag. 




















Frc, 14. Pattrry from Ch. Is 27-30 from Jayer 41; 71-34 from lnyBr 4*1 Jf-37 ff^tn kytr J* 

























































Fic. 15. Pottery from Ch. 38-40 from Layer 29 p 4'*“47 from layer 38* t- 
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29. Ch. I» layer 41* Bowl of 'soapy red' ware with obliquely notched cordon, 

30. Ch, I, layer 41. Trumpet-shaped rim of ‘soapy red' ware, sketchily whecl-tumed and with 

incised wave. 

31. Ch, I, layer 40* Cordoned vessel of ‘soapy red' ware. 

32. Ch. 1 , layer 40. Large bowl of 'soapy red* ™re with dubbed or expanded rim, notched cordon, 

and elaborate indaed chervron. 

33. Ch* L layer 40. Large bowl of ‘soapy red' ware with dimpled cordon, 

34. Ch. 1 , layer 40. Bowl of ‘soapy red* ware with dubbed rim and notched cordon. 

35. Ch. I, layer 39. Bowl of ‘soapy red’ ware with twisted cordon. 

36. Ch. 1 , byer 39. Rippled rim of reddish ware. 

37. Ch. I, layer 39. Inward-sloping and cordoned rim of reddish ware. 


Fig. 15 

(c. fourth century iJ.C,) 

38. Ch. I, layer 39, Large bowl of ‘aoapy red' ware with dubbed lirn and cordoned shoulder. One 

cordon is twisted. 

39. Ch. 1 , layer 39. Similar type and fabric, 

40. Ch. I, layer 39. Bowl of 'soapy red’ ware with inwurd-slopmg rim and obliqudy notched cordon. 

41. Ch. 1 . layer 38. Cluh-runmcd bowl of reddish ware with obliquely notched cordons. 

42. Ch. 1 , layer 38. Large cordoned bowl of 'soapy ted' ware, 

43. Ch. I, layer 38. Small, well-itiadc cordoned ImwI of ‘soapy red* ware. 

44 Ch. 1 , layer 38, Sharply everted rim of butf ware, comparable with the ‘rippled rim' but 
without the notching. 

45. Ch. L layer 38. Grooved or cordoned bowl of ‘soapy red* ware. 

46. Ch. 1 , layer 38. Flanged bowl of pinkish buff ware. 

47. Ch. I, layer 38. Small cordoned bowl of 'soapy red' ware. 


Fig. 16 

(c. [oHTtk tti third century 5.0.) 

48. Ch- 1 , layer 38, Small grooved bowl of ‘soapy red* ware, 

49. Ch. I, layer 38, Carmated bowl of grey ware. 

50. Ch, I, layer 37. Carinated bowl of grey ware, 

51. Ch, 1 . layer 37. Sharply everted rim of ‘rippled rim‘ form; red ware. 

52. Ch. 1 , layer 37. Grooved bowl of red ware. 

53. Ch. 1 , layer 37, Internally grooved bowl of red ware. 

54. Ch. I, layer 37. Large shallow dub-rimmed bowl of buff %vare with incised wave and obliquely 

grooved cordon. 

55. Ch. I, layer 37. Large club-rimmed bowl with incised wave and obliquely slashed cordon. 

36. Ch- 1 , layer 37. Grooved or cordoned vessel of red wore, 

57. Ch. I, layer 36A. Sharply everted rim of reddish buff ware. 

58. Ch. I, layer 366. Carinated dish with sagger base; reddish ware, 

59. Ch. I, layer 36A. Carinated dish of 'soapy red' ^vare. 
fw. Ch. I, layer 36A. Grooved bowl of ‘soapy red' ware. 





Flo. 16. Pottery fn>m Ch. I: Ik™ 3 *; f™m Uyw 37; 57-60 from lnyer 36*. |. 


















































































Ftti. 17. PoO*37 from Ch- I: 61-fia from Uyer 36*: b^-*>s f«™ 35 i H- i‘ 
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Fig. 17 

{c.ffmrth W third cmtary B.C.) 

6j. cl t, layer 36^. I^rge club-rimmcJ bowl of reddish w'are with obliquely slashed cordDfi- 
6a* CL C layer 36^^ Large cluh-nWmed bowl of ^soapy red' ware with obliquely alashcd cordon. 

63. Cfa. I, layer 35. Vessel of reddish ware with grooved or cordoned shoulder* 

64. Ch. C layer 33. Dish of red ware. 

65* Ch. layer 35* Pedestal of red ware^ 

66. Ch. I, layer 34. Dish of reddish ware. 

67. CL C layer 34. Small grooved or cordoned bowl of red ware. 

68* Ch. It layer 34* Sharply everted rim of reddish ware, comparahJc in form witli the 'rippled^ 
rima* 

69. Ch. Ir layer 34. Similar. 

70. Ch. It layer 34* Cordoned vessel of reddish ware. 

71* CL U layer 34. Small elaborately grooved and eordoned v^el of reddish ware. 


Fig, 18 

(c. lute fuurth to third C€nt$iry B.C,) 

Xorr: Layer tnarks the end 0 / the '^oapy red' ware eharaclerktk 0 / the rfxtb to fourth centuryt ami 
of the cordons often associated with it. By this time the fabric had been replaced by a harder^ more rmu-hint- 
made ware, red, reddish^ or reddish-buff often tdth a smooth but not *soapv' surface. The cordom had 
mostly tfeen reptaced as early as istyrr by a grooce or groa^s^ The latter^ when dual or multiple^ produced 
the effect of a cordon or cordons Jlush mth the main surface of the vessel. From layer jj upicards the gratn^ 
or grooves hemme the mie for this type of decaratiim, and there h a tendency for the bowls thus decorated 
to decrease in she^ 

72. Ch« It layer 34. Carinated dish of reddish wurc. 

73. Ch. 1 , layer 34. Carinated dish of reddish ware with slighdy Locur^ed sides. 

74. Ch. C layer 34- Carinated dish of grey war* w^th beaded rim. 

75* Ch. I, layer 33. Carinated dish of reddish ware with Hjightly mcur\^ed sides. 

76* Ch* I, layer 33* Cordoned bowi of red ware. 

77* Ch* 1 ^ layer 33* fGrooved or cordoned bow’I of red ware* 

78. Ch. C Lycr 33. Rim of large jar of red w arc with blunt, sharply everted rim and Imra of cres- 

ccntic or finger-nail impressions. 

79. Ch^ Ip layer 32* Small cordoned vessel of red ware* 

So. CL If layer jz* Dish of red ware with incurved sides, 

8e* Ch. I, layer 3^' Small cordoned vessel of smooth red ware with trifid decoration painted in black. 
82. CL 1 , layer 32. Carinaicd bowl of reddish w^arc witli grnnvc at the carinatidn. For the tirpc* see 
above* p. 40* 

83* Ch. I* Uyer 3a. Bowl of smooth red w'are with rounded rim and grooved shoulder. 

84. Ch. I, layer 32* Carinated bowl of smoothed red ware* 

85* Ch. If layer 32. Grooved or cordoned bowl of red ware. 

86* Ch. L layer 32. Grooved bow4 of red w-are. 

87^ Ch. I* layer 31* Dish of buff ware adth sagger b^. 

88* CL L layer 31* Carinated bowl of red ware with sagger base. 
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S6 THE POTTERY 

Fig. ig 

(c, tfiird e^tury B.C.) \ 

S9, CtL Ip layer 31. Pot of Teddish ware whh Terticsil rim and exterior seribcd aad roiigheaed by 
bundles of sticks or 

90. C-h, If layer 30* Rtiti of amootti red ware with trellfs^pattem in black paint, 

91 p Ch. 1 , layer 30. Top of massive Jar of reddisli ware ^vrth flanged shoulder, 

92* Ch, L layer 29* Cliib-fimmed line" bowl of reddish buff ware. 

93. Ch. ly layer 28. Smaller example of similar ty^pe; reddish wire. 

94. Ch. I, layer 28, Comparable typt:, red Avaje. 

95. Ch. If layer 28. Vesael of red ware W'iih tiiSd p^tern in hkek, 

96. Ch, 1 , layer 28. "Tulip BovvT of red ware. For the type;, see above, p. 40. 

97. Ch. I, layer 28* Diah of red ivarc with inctir^ed sides. 

Fig. 20 1 

(c. thiril cent ary B,C,) ' 

98. Ch. I, layer 28- Carinated bowl of red ware. 1 

99. Ch* layer 28- C^nated Ixiwl of red ware with trihd pattern in bkek paint on the rim. 
lOQ. Ch. It layer 28. Similar^ 

]Di« Ch, It layer 28. Similar with hatched triangles in black paint on the rim. 

102. Ch. I, layer 28* Jar of reddish buff w are with vertical rim. Compare fig. 19* 89^ from layer 31. 

103. Ch. Ip kyer 28* Small bowd of red wartr^ 

104. Ch+ C layer 27, Carinated howl of red wart. 

105^ Cb. Ip layer 27, Similar. 

106. Ch. If layer 27* Dish of red ware with intumed sides. 
ii>7. Ch^ It layer 27. Dish of buff ware with iritumed ^des^ 

108, Ch* Ip layer 27. Similar to id 6 but of buff ware. 

109. Ch. I, layer 27. Similar but of reddish buff ware. 

no* Ch, It layer 27- Grooved nr cordoned bowl of red ware, 

1 n * Ch. I, layer 27. Bow l of red wure. 

112^ Ch. If layer 27, Smdl boAvI of red ware. 

Fig* 21 ■ 

(c. t/iird century B.C.) 

M3. Ch. Ip kyer 27* Grooved bowl of red ware vdth trtfid and quatrefoil pattern in black paint. 

114* Ch. I, layer 27* Grooved bowl of reddish wune. 

115. Ch. L layer 27* Carinated dish of reddish w^aro. 

116. Ch* It layer 27* Carinated dish of buff ware. 

127. Ch, I, layer 27. pit X. Dish of reddish ware with Incurved sides. 

u8* Ch. I, layer 27, pit X. Bead-rimmed vessel of reddish with pattern in bkek paint. 

119. Ch. I, layer 27. Reddish jar with slashed cordon. 

120. Ch* Ip kyer 27. ’Tulip BowF of reddish ware. 

121. Ch. I, kyer 27. Similar. 

122. Ch. Ip layer Z’jt pit X. Small bowl of reddish ware* 

123. Ch. I| kyer 27* Small howl of reddish ware. 1 
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Fio, ai. Pottery Ch- ti layer *7* 1- 





































































THE POTTERY 


124. Ch* If layer 27. Carinatcd bowl qf reddish ware. 

125. CfL I, byer 27. Caritiated bowl of reddigh buff ware with quadniple black stripca acro^ the run. 

126. Ch. It layer 27, Similar. 

Fig- 22 

(c. third century B^CJ) 

J27. Ch. Jaj'cr 27. Bowl of buff 

128. Ch- Ip layer 27. Bowl of red ware with frieze of hatched triangles in black- 

129. t-h- Ip layer 27. Club-rimmed, wavy-line bowl of reddisb buff w-are with angular notched cordon. 
130* Ch. It layer 27. Club-rimiucd^ wavy-line bowi of red ware. 

131, CIl Ip layer 27. Similar¬ 
ly!. Ciu If layer 27. Similar but of reddish buff ware. 

133* Ch. 1 , layer 2b* Tiny bowl or cup of rcddiah buff w:are. 

134. Ch* Ji layer 26. Small cup or lamp of reddish buff ware* A very long-lived type. 

135. Ch. I, layer 26- Carinated bowl of reddish buff ware* 

136. Ch. 1 , layer 2b. Similar with a group of black lines across the rim. 

137* Ch. I, layer zb. Similar. 

13S. Ch. 1 , layer 2b- ‘Tulip Bow'P of reddish buff ware* For the type, see abovCp p- 40. 

139. Ch- I, layer 26, Similar but with cordoned carination. 

140* Ch, I, layer 26. Plain bowl of reddish buff ware. 

141 - Ch. I, layer 2b^ Bow l of fine reddish buff warep with grooves (or cordon) and clubbed rim having 
a transverse black line- 

142. Ch. I, layer 26. Similar but without (aurv^iving) painting- 


Fig. 23 

(c- third rentury i^.C.) 

J43. Ch. Ip layer 26- Dish of reddish buff ware with incurved rim anti sagger base. 

144. Cb. I, layer 25. Dish of red ware, probably with sagger base. 

145. Ch* Ip layer 25. Dish of buff W'are^ probably w^ith sagger base. 

14b* Ch* I* layer 25. Plain semicireular bowi of fine red ware, 

147, Ch. 1 , layer 25. Carinated bowl of red w^are. 

14S. Ch. layer zs* SimUar, 

149- Ch, I^ layer 25. Similar hut with quadruple black lines acro$i$ the rim. 

150* Ch- I. layer 25. Club-rimmed bowl of reddish buff ware. Similar to fig. 22, 141 and 142, from 
layer 26. 

Nom: Layers 24-Ja raniained ^Laim Bfmts\ charattrristk 0/ the semmi century S.C. m Ch, IV 
{see p. 

151. Ch- It layer 24. Similar, 

152* Ch, I, layer 24- 'Tulip Bowl' of reddish buff w are. 

153, Ch- I. layer 24. Carinated bowl of reddish buff ware. 

154- Ch. Ip layer 24. Similar. 

155. Ch. It layer 24* Similar. 

156* Ch, I* layer 24. SimUar. 

157, Ch- I, layer 24- Diah of reddish buff vvare with incun'od eldea and sagger base* 
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Rg. 23< Pottery from Ch, 1: 143 from UisiBr 26 ; 144-50 from Imwf aj; 151-fia from liytr 34 , ). 
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158. Ch. I, layer 24. DIah of buff ware with intumed aides and a:^er base. 

159. Ch. T, layer 24. Simibr but of reddish n'are. 

160. Ch. I, layer 24, Similar. 

161. Ch. 1 , layer 24. Dish of red ware with slightly conTCJt aides and sagger base. 

I fa. Ch. 1 , layer 24. Dish of reddish ware with angular incurved sid^ 

Fig. 24 

(c. third centmy B.C,) 

163, Ch. I, layer 24, Cordoned bowl of red ware. 

] 64, Ch, I, layer 24. Grooved bowl of red ware. 

165. Ch. I, layer 24- Grooved or cordoned vessel of reddiah buff ware. 

166. Ch. 1 | layer 24. Club-rimniied, wavy-Unc bowl of red ware- 

167. Ch- 1 , layer 24. Similar but without the wa^y line, 

168. Ch- 1 , layer 24- Similar to 166, 

169. Ch. 1 , layer 24. Grooved or cordoned bowl of red ware. 

170. Ch. I, layer 24. Similar. 

171. Ch. I. layer 24. Small cordoned bowl of red ware. 

173. Ch. I, layer 24. Grooved or cordoned bowl of red ware with blact trifid pattern, 

173, Ch. I, layer 24. Plain, slightly corrugated vessel of reddish ware. 

174, Ch. I, l^er 23. Small vessel of reddish ware with S-profile. 

175, Ch. 1 , layer 33, Small cup or lamp of reddish ware. Compare fig. 22, 134 ' 


Fig. 23 

{c- third tt> itcoad cenfary B.C.) 

76. Ch. J, layer 23. Club-rimmed, wavy-line liowl of red tvare. 

77. J, layer 23. Cup of reddish 'ware, comparable with fig, 24* l 75 i 

78. Ch. I, layer 23. Club-rirmned bowl of red ware. 

79. Ch. I, layer 23. Variant of same t}T«. 

80. Ch. T, layer 23. Bead-rimmed '\‘iesscl of reddish ware. 

81. Ch. I, layer 23. Small handled cup of red ware. 

82. Ch, I, layer 23, Small jar of buff ware. 

83. Ch- 1 , layer 23. Sherd of red ware with incised fishes. 

84. Ch. I, layer 23. Bluntly carinated diah of buff ware with incurved sides. 

85. Ch. I, layer 23. Dish of reddish ware with incurved sides. 

86. Ch- 1 , layer 22, Carinated dish of buff w’arc wth incurved sides. 

87. Cb. I, layer 32 . Carinated dish of reddUh ware, 

88- Ch. I, layer 22. Bluntly carinated dish of reddish ware. 

89. Ch. I, layer 22, Carinated bowl of buff ware. 

90. Cb. I, layer 22. Similar, of reddish huff ware- 

91. Ch. I. layer 23 , Similar, of red ware. 

Fig. 26 

(c. itcand century B.C^ 

192. Ch. I, layer 22. 1-arge flanged storage-jar of reddish ware. 

193. Ch- 1 , layer 22. Jar neck of roddiah buff wore. 





Fio. PoUcr)' fmm Ch. 1 : 163-71 kycT 24; 174-5 fram layer aj, 









































































































































































































































































THE POTTERV 




194. Ch. I, layer 22. 

195. Ch. I, layer 22. 

196. Ch, I, layer 32 - 

197. Ch, I, layer 22. 

198. Ch. 1 . layer 22. 

abovet p. 40- 

199. Ch. I, layer 22. 

soot- 

200. CK T, layer 22. 
2QI. Ch, I, layer 22. 

202. Ch. I, layer 22. 

203. Ch. I, layer 2a. 

204. Ch- 1 , layer 22. 


see 


'rhick fiat dish of reddish buff ware. 

Club-rimmed and grooved bowl of red ware. 

Chib-rimmed, wavy-line bowl of red ware. 

Bowl of unusually fine red ware. 

Fluent of reddish ‘Lotus Bowl’. For this third- to second-century type, 
Carinatcd cooking-pot of reddish ware. Below the caiination it is coated with 

SmaU cup of reddish buff ware. For this long-lived type, compare fig. 25, 177, &c. 

Similar. , 

Small bovri of reddish buff ware with intumed run, 

Similar. 

‘Tulip Bowl’ of reddish buff ware. (See above, p. 40.J 


Fig. 27 

(c. seeond tmtufy B~C.) 

:u: S; 1: ^ 

olso cmlttiiud ‘Lotus Boieir’, 

207 , Ch. I, laver 21. Similar. .... .1 

208. Ch. T. layer 21. Small bowl of reddish huff ware with intumed rim. 

200. Ch. I. layer 21. Pedestal of grey ware, 

210. Ch. I. layer 21. Bowl of reddish buff ware w^ mcun.*cd sides. 

211. Ch. I, liver 21. Grooved bowl of reddish buff ware, 

“1: S:!: 's; «:5rriX.1^ r.^.y -in.; 'U-U. wr .ype. (S« 

above, p. 40.) 

"t S: I: »»»*•'■«* “*"" 

216. Ch. 1 . layer 2i. Carinated dish of reddish buff ware. 

217. Ch. I, layer 21- Similar. 

It ^!: h^.,.Fo.«d 

220, Ch, I, layer 21. Carinated bowl of reddish ware. 

22t. Ch. I, layer 21, SimUar. 


Fig. 28 

(C. ffOWld ClEIttMfJ' -B.C.) 

222 Ch .1 layer 20. Ljirge bmvl of red ware with bl^-pair'ttd nm, 

223 Ch. I la^r 20. Cordoned bowl of red ware wiA uitumed i^. 

224! Ch. i: layer 20. Grooved bowl of red w^ with miumed run. 

Ch, 1 laver 20, Cordoned bowl of fine red 1. t. r 1 i4r« 

tl: S; 1: «. sm^i bowi or «d 
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Fic. >8. Ponenr from Qi. t, hyer 20. 

































































































^ THE POTTERY 

227. Ch, I, layer 20. Bowl of fine reddish ware witt sharply grooved rim of the ‘Lotus Bowl 

type. 

228. Ch. 1 , layer 30 . Similar. 

329. Ch. I, layer 20. Shallow bowl of red ware with flat, square rim. 

230. Ch. 1 1 layer zo. Bowl of reddish buff ware. 

231. Ch. I, layer 20. Convesc-sided and grooved dish of red ware. 

232. Ch, I, layer zo. Straight-sided dish of bull ware. 

233. Ch, I, layer 30 . Similar, 

234. Ch. I, layer 20. Similar, 

235. Ch. I, layer 20. Diah of red ware with inward-aloping sides. 

236. Ch. 1 , layer ao. Grooved bowl of red ware. ^ 

237. Ch. I, layer 20. Small bowl of red ware with hatched triangles in black paint on the flat rim. 

Fig. 29 

(c. second emtury ^,C,) 

238. Ch. Ii layer 20. Top of large jar of red ware. 

239. Ch. T, layer zo. Thick-sided vessel of red ware with grooved sides. 

240. Ch. I, layer tg. Neck of large jar of reddish buff ware painted wth two horizontal black bands. 

241. Ch. I, layer 19. Bowl of reddish buff w'are. 

242. Ch. I, layer 19. Similar. 

243. Ch. 1 , layer 19. Bowl of red ware, 

244. Ch. I, layer 19. Sherd of red ware with frieze of impressed concentric cirdes wittiin 

borders. 

245. Ch. I, layer 19. Bowl of reddish huff ware. 

246. Ch, 1 , layer 19. Semicircular bowl of red w'are. 

247. Ch. I, layer 19, Bowl of very fine red ware" almost of egg-sheU thickness. 

248. Ch. 1 , layer 19. Small grooved bowl of buff vvarc, 

249. Ch. L layer 19, Similar but of red ware. 

250. Ch. L layer 19. Bowl of fine red ware, 

351. Ch. 1 , layer 19. Small bowl of fine red ware. 

252. Ch. L layer 19. Shallow saucer of red ware. 

233. Ch. r, layer 19, Small bowl or cup of fine red ware* 

254. Ch, 1 , layer 19. Small bowl of gfjod orange ware. The rim, with its fine grooving, recalls the 

‘T,otus Bowls' which are charaeteri.^tlc of layers 34-20, 

255. Ch, 1 , layer 19. Dish of reddish ware. 

256. Ch, 1 , layer 19. Dish of reddish buff ware with incur^’cd sides and roll-rim. 

Fig- JO 

{c. first centun' fl.G) 

257. Ch. I, layer 19. Large variant of bowl, of buff ware- 

258. Ch. r, layer tg, Wavy^tme bowl of reddiah buff ware. 

259. Ch. fp layer tq. Heavy roll-rimttied storage-jar of reddbh ware. 

260- Ch. L layer iSh Angular pedestal-b^sc nf red ware. 

261* Ch. I, layer iS, Tiny vessel of reddtah buff ware, 

262. CTi. 1 , layer 18. Top of jar of leddish w^are with blade‘-painted band. 




Fig. *9 . Pc-ttwy from C3t. 1; 138-9 !•>« »»! f™"* l»y" ‘9- *• 










































































































FiCa JO. Pottery from Ch. [: aS7-Q from kycr iq; 260^70 from luycr iS. 
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263. Ch* I, layer iS. Top of jar of reddiah buff ware. 

264. CK I, layer iS, Reddish buff sherd with fmte of stamped concentric circles and zigzags. 

365* Ch. layer iS. SimtUr* 

266* Ch, I, layer 18, Grooved bowl of reddish buff ware. 

267* Ch, Ij layer 18, Large bowl of reddish huff ware with grooved shoulder, 

268- Ch, Ip layer 18, Beaded rim of reddish buff ware i.vTth grooved shoulder, 

269. Ch. Ip layer iS. Modified ‘Tulip Bowl* of reddmh huff ware. 

270. Ch, It layer 18, Carinated bowl of reddish buff ware with grooved earmation, 

Fig- 31 

(c. Jirjt century B,C, to second century AM,) 

271. Ch, Ij layer iS* T^arge bowl of reddkh huff ware with mtumed rim, 

272- Ch, I, layer 18, Bow] of reddish buff ware with flat rim. Compare fig, 23* 150-1 (layers 25-24)* 
and fig, 29, 241-2 (layer 19), 

273, Ch, layer 17* l«arge bowl of reddish ware with indsed wave. Compare fig, 30, 267 (layer 18), 

274. Ch, I, layer 17. Neck of jar of reddish ware, 

275* Ch, I, layer 16, pit Y* Bowl with heavy rounded rim of reddish buff ware. 

276* Ch, I, layer 16* pit Y* Clubbed rim of red ware, 

277. Ch, Ip layer 16, Flat-ritnimed bowl of reddish buff ivare, 

278. Ch, I, layer 16. Large bowl of reddish ware vvMi intumed rim. 

Fig, 32 

(e, Jirst century la second century AM.) 

279* Ch, Ip layer 16, Large jar of ooarae reddish ware irith smoothed w ave. 

280, Ch, I, layer 16, l^ige jar of reddish ware with incurved riuL 

281, Ch» I* layer 16, Heavy* flat^topped rim of reddish ware, 

282, Ch* I* layer i6p pit Y, Cooking-pot rim of reddish buff ware. 

283, Ch, I, layer 16, pit Y. Small bowl of reddish buff ware ivith transverse black-painted lines on 

the rim« 

284, Ch. I* layer t6* pit Y. Carii^d dish of reddish buff ware wiih inctir\'ed sides, 

285, Ch* I. Uyer 16* pit Y. Carinated bowl of reddish buff w'aie. 

Fig. 33 

{c^Jirit to second century AMJ) 

2S6. Ch^ I, layer i 5 * pit Jar of reddish buff w^are with grooved rim and shoulder^ 

287* Ch. I, layer tb* pit Y* Jar of reddish buff ware Avith grooved shoulder^ 

28S, Ch, I, layer 16, pit Y, Jar of reddish buff ware with grooved rim« 

289. Ch, I, layer 16, pit Y, Jar of reddbh buff ware with fUnged rim. 

290* Ch, I* layer 16, pit Y, Small bowl of red ware with bevelled rim, 

291, Ch> L layer 15* Large bowl of reddish buff w'are with incurved rim and smoothed ware, 

292. Ch. Tp layer 15. Top of jar of red ware with tw^o horizontal black-^paintcd iinest 

293. Ch. L layer 15^ Top of Jar of red ware with grooved rim and shoulder and external traces of 

burning, 

294, CL L Lyer 15* Simikr, 




Fig. 31. Potttty fratn Ch^ I: *71-1 from \&Yet 18; 273-4 frtm Uyer 1:7; lys-S from Uyer i&. 











































































FlC- %l. Potteiry from Ch- layer ]6« 















































































Fic. 31. Potiety from Ch. L 386-90 from kfcr 16; ag 1-300 from Lny^r 15* 
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295, Ch, I, layer 15. Top of jar mth grooved rim and bladt-painted horizonial line. 

296, Ch- I, Sayer 15. Sberd of red ware With etamped triangles and rosettes. 

297, CIl I, layer 15, Tiny pot of buff ware, hand-made. 

398. Ch. I, layer 15. Stopper of buff ware. 

299. Ch. 1 , layer 15* Sm^l bowl of red ware witlt hoUnw-bevellcd rim, 

300. Ch, I, layer 15. Kedt of bottle of red wane with slashes of black paint on top of rim, 

Fig' 34 

(c. second to fourth ctnitcry A.D. or later) 

301. Ch. I, layer 15, Red bowl with incurved rim, 

303. Ch. I, layer 15, Small bowl of reddish wTue with central knob, 'ITiis feature, in spite of its 
distinc^ve character, has a wide distribution in time and place, from fourth-millennium 
Mesopotamia to medieval and later India. In the present insrance it may be ascribed to tlie 
Kuahana period. An example from Taadla (Marshall, Taxtla, ii. 428, and iii, pi. tab. no. 190) 
was found, blackened by fire, in the Jauhan monastery' which was deatmyed in the latter half 

of the fifth century aji. 

303. CL I, layer 15. Similar. 

304. Ch. I, layer 15. Red spouted pot with rough decoration in black paint. 

305. Ch. I, layer 15, Targe bowl of reddish buff ware, 

306. Ch. I, layer 15. Large bowl of reddish buff ware, comparable with no. 301. 

Note; Layer 14 emtahad Gattdhura comngi {p. J 5 )- 

307. Ch, I, layer 14, Base of small bowl with central knob. Sec nos. 302-3, 

308. Ch. I, layer 14. Pedestal of red ivare. , , . , . 

309. CL I, la^ 14. Top of jar of reddish buff ware with line of triangular notches. 

310. Ch. I, laver 14 Top of bottle of red ware. 

311. Ch, I, layer 14. Top of jar of reddish ware with vertical flanged nm. 

312. Ch. I, laver 14. Top of jar of reddish buff ware. ■ 11 1, 

313. Ch. I, layer 14. Flat rim of jar of reddish ware with triple black lines across the nm and a ac 

314. CL LLyer^H. T^ of jar of reddish buff ware with sharply undercut rim and rordoned neck. 

Its. Ch. I, layer tu. Bowl of reddish ware with rim, comparable to nos. 301 and 30b. 

li Ch. I. layer Round-bottomed bowl of buff ware with trausve,^ stmtions and mternuttent 

lumps on the rim. 'ITiese lumps are inchoate but probably " Vj 

Compare an example from HastinSpura, ascribed to the early part of the Christum era (ri«rti«r 

India, nos. 10 and it (i 95 +“ 5 )" P’ * 3 ’ 3 )* 

Fig. 3 S 

(c, second to fourth century A-D. and later) 

317. CL I. layer 14 Dish of reddish buff ware with incur\'ed sides. 

318. CL I layer 11. Bowl of reddish buff ware; a simple. long-Uved 

ol! {; hjer N,di of jut of ro<l<ii* »«« wo l>lKk-p«nud ta*. 

320 Ch I layer i t Dowl of reddish buff ware with club rim. , j-, a 

321; CL 1 , layer .0. Base of amall bowl of reddish ware with central knob. Compare, nos. 303-3 

322. Cha liTer 10. Large club-rimmed, wavy-line bowl of reddish ware. 




Fie, 34, Po(teiy from Ch* I: 30J-6 from I»yer 15; 307-16 from layer 14, 
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So THE POTTERY 

323. Cti, I, 10, Reddish with triangular notches, triangles, and stamped rosettes round the 

shoulder, 

324. Ch, I. layer 10* Reddish jar with triangular notches round die shoulder. 

Muslim Period (Jigs. 3^39) 

(Daiifig uncertain h the abience af assaciotfd eoimige^ but layers 6-4 may be as early as the e^hik 
ceniiity A^D.) 

Fig- 36 

325. Ch* I, kyer 7. loorge bowl of coarse buff ware. 

326. Ch. I, layer 6. Buff jar wrth two striated bandies and 'frilled' projections on the rim. These 

'frills* are characteristic of the hifjhest strata, but no satisfactory' analogy to them has yet come 
to light. They are a feature which, when more is known about them, should be useful dirono- 
logically. 

327. Ch. I, layer 6. Buff jar with friezes of stamped notches and rosettes. 

328. Ch, I, layer 6. Small bowl of reddish buff ware decorated internally in white paint. 

329. Ch. 1 , layer 6, pit B. Buff rim with stamped parallel bars on the shoulder and the surface of the 

rim. 

330. Ch. I, layer 6, pit B. Top cif dark brown jar with horizontal linear and looped patterns in white 

paint. .A. considerahlc quantity of simple decoration in white was found in tliis layer. 

331. Ch- I, layer 6, pit B. .\Iassl\‘e cooking-tray of coarse red ware; a type not iinfjf>mrri ri n in the 

layers of the Islamic period. 

Fig- 37 

332. Ch. I, layer 6, pit B, Sharply grooved dish of buff ware. 

333. Ch. I, layer 6. Small bowl of buff ware with central knob. Sec no, 302. 

334. Ch. I, layer 4. Round-bottomed cooking-pot of reddish buff ware with traces of soot extcmalty. 

The roughly striated lugs are charBcteristic of this phase. 

335. Ch. I, layer 4. Large bow't of reddish huff ware. 

336- Ch. I. layer 4. Dish of reddish buff ware with black linear and zigzag patterns on the interior. 

337. Ch. I, layer 4. Bowl of reddish buff ^varc. 

338. Ch. 1 , layer 4. Top of buff jar with line of crescentic notches round the neck. 

339. Ch. 1 , layer 4. lap of reddish buff jar with internally Hanged and grooved rim. 

340. Ch. 1 , layer 4. Vessel of reddish buff ware with two or more roughly striated handles. 

341. Ch. I, layer 4. Fragmeot of reddish buff btjwl with friezes of stamped circles, rosettes, and lines, 

and with a ram's-head apout. The head may be intended to he tJiat of an ox: cf. ox-head spouts 
approximately of the eightJi century a.ij. from sits in and near Russian Tadzhikistan, 300-400 
miles north of Charsada. See McUfrialy i ItsUdovamya po Arkhfologii SSSR (Moscow and 
I-eningrad), xv (1946^), pi. 43, i. and p. 85; xxxrii (1948-50), p. 142, fig. 13; kvi (1951-3), 
p. 129. fig, 23. 

342. Ch. i, layer 3. Top of red jar with circular notches round the neck. 

343 ' Ch, I, lay^er 3. Top of red jar with lines of slashed crescents oiund the neck. 


Fig. 38 

344. Ch. 1, layer 3. Bowl of buff ware with angular rim. 

345. Ch. I. hycr 3, Rim of large jar of red ware with incurved rim. This ia comparable with figs. 31, 

278, and 32, 279-80, and previous examples, and may therefore he out of context in layer 3. 




Fta, 36* Pottfijry frtim Ch. E; 325 Uytr ji 316-31 from layer 6. i. 



























































FtG. yj. Pottery from Ch. I: 331-3 from layer 6j 334-41 fnwn layer 4; 34^-3 from layer 3. 





















































































Fig. a8. Potttfy from Ch. I ! 344-7 3 ! 34 B -38 f«»n >»y®r 2 , 












































































THE POTTERY 


346. Ch. 1 , layer 3. Top of jar of reddish huff ^A'arc. 

347. Ch. I, layer 3. Jar 'with intermitrently frilled and grooved Hm and a hand of oblique groaves 

round the neck. 

348. Ch. 1 . layer 2. Bowl of reddiah buff ware, similar to no. 344. 

349. Ch. I, layer 2. Jar of reddish buff ware with several (probahly four) handles. 

350. Ch. I, layer 2. Jar of reddish buff ware with intermittently frilled rim, 

351. Ch. I, layer 2. Jar of reddish ware with jntennitteritly frilled and grooved rim, and oblique 

notches round the shoulder. 

352. Ch. I, layer 2, Handled cup of smooth red ware with black-painted horusontal hands internally 

and externally. 

353 - ^1 lityer 2. Top of jar of reddish huff ware with notched rim and oblique iactsiooa on the 

shoulder. 

354 * ^h. I, layer 3 . Top of Jar of reddish buff ware with white-painted lines on rim and neck. 

355. Ch. I, layer 2. Small howl of grey-brown ware with intersecting loops of white pdnt. 

356. Ch. I, layer 2. Top of jar of reddish brown 

357 * l^yer 2. Sherd of reddish brown ware with stamped rosettca, ItijEenges, and triangles. 

358. Ch. I, layer 2. Plain bowl nr cup of reddish buff ware. 

Fig- 39 

359. Ch. I, layer 2. Small hoivl of reddish buff -ware with central knob. 

360. Ch. I, layer 2, Small bowl of reddish buff ware, 

361. Ch. r, layer 2. DIsli of reddish huff wnre witii black horizontal lines. 

363, Ch. 1 , layer (. Small bowl of reddish buff ware vrith central knob, 

363. Ch. f, layer 1, Jar of reddislt buff ware with slashed ears or ’frills'. 

364. Ch. I, layer t. jar of reddish buff ware with two or more slashed handles and slashed cars or 

‘frills*. 

365. Ch. I, layer i. Jar of reddish buff ware with vertical slashed handles. 

36^. Ch- I, layer t. Top of jar of reddish buff ware with oblic^ue slashes round the shoulder. 

367. Ch. I, layer i. Large flat cooking-tray of coarse reddish buff ware. 

368. Ch. I, layer i. Comparable. 

PI. XVII 

Charactmstic sherds from the Islamic layers at the top of Ch. I. ’[’heir period within the Islamic era 
la licit yet detemiined, 

n j'.Fr*!” C’sample of stamped deconnbn in rosettes and broken oblique lines 

Reddish buff ware. 

2, From the same layer. See no. 349. 

3. From Ch. I, layer 4. See no. 341. 

4. From Ch. 1, ph B. Typical frilled rim with roulettcd pattern on the shoulder. Reddish buff ware 

5, From Ch. 1 , layer 6. Frilled rim with horisiontal nmehed handle. Buff ware. 


PI. XVIII 


0I,2«1 .herd, from the Wmnic teem « the top ef Ch. I. The peltero. me tmifomlv tough aud 

clementarj^ * ° 

rK'^p of the Bala Hisar <m to 
Ch. IIIa, WTutc glare with rough blue leaf-pattern. 





Fic. 39, Pg«<»y from Ch. I ; ff™ *• 5 **' *• i- 
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THE POTTERY 


2. From Ch. T, layer 2. Rim fine white-glared ware with blue chcvron-pattem. 

3. From Ch* I. layer 5. Duck*s-head btm of white-glazed w-are with pattern in blue and green. 

4- From Ch. 1 , layer 6. WTilte-gla^ed w^are with rough bird-and-tra pattern in blue* 

5. From Ch* 1 ^ layer z. White-gkzed ware with blue pattern. 

6. From same mixed niaterial as no, t* Internal base of w'hitc-glazed ware w'tth blue radii. 

7. From Ch. I, layer 4. Whitc-gkzed ware with dark blue scribble. 

(A) Ch. Ill 

Site Ch. Ilf 4 ^ 4 ^) ® nfAquare^ cut eastwards from the foot of site Ch. I in the 

seartk for the fortification anticipated on this side of the B^d betteeen Ck. 1 and the fmntd rwer 

identified in Ch. fl {p. 23). The fortificaiim was m fact found in square III J-K {p. ^5)* 

The o^etiay in these squares comisied of mixed^ targety Muslim, material which had fallen from the 
upper part of the mound during Hs gradual recession. Mott of the stratified material had prevunssly been 
remoied fry agriculturists for top-dressirtg^ hut a few of the lower itrata remained intact in the vicinity of 
the furtiw#!^ portion of the mound. These strata tcere numbered independently of the strotifkatam of Ch. 1 , 
but are equated witk the latter in the following notes. 

Fig. 40 

369. Ch. IIIa, layer tip equating Avlth CL 1 , kyer 51a. Rippled rim of reddiah w^are. 

370. From tlie same layer as 369. Similar ware and rim without notches or ripples but with triple 

groove and wavy cordon. Hand-made. 

37T. Ch. IIIAi. layer 10, equating with Ch. 1 , layer 51. Rippled tim of reddish ware. 

37a. From the same layer aa 371. Similar rim without notches or ripp]e$* Buff wrare. 

373. From the ^me layer as 371^2* "Soapy red" wwe with four cordons and three studs; imitating 

metalwork. 

374. From the same layer as 371-3* Wide carinated dish of reddish w^re. 

375. From the same kyer as 371-4. Reddbh ware with shallow* angular cordons. 

376. Fitiin the same layer as 371-5* ‘Soapy red* ware with three irregular groom. Hand-made. 

377. Ch. IILa, layer 9, equating with Ch. 1 . layer 50. 'Soapy red* ware witli three Irregular grooves. 

Hand-made. 

37S. From the same layer as 377. Rippled rim of reddish buJj ware* 

379. From the same layer as 377“8. 'Soapy red' %varc with foxtr cordons. 

380. Ch* HIa, layer S, equating with the surface of Ch. 1 , layer 50. Straight everted rim of 'rippled 

rim* type but without notdics or ripples. Buff ware. 

381. From the same kyer as 380. Angular bowl of red ware with plain and notehed cordons and 

incised wave round rim. Reddish ware. 

382. From the same layer as 380-1 * Cordoned vessel of '$oapy red' %vare. 

383. From the same layer as 380-2. Carinated dish of reddbh ware. 

384. From the same layer as 38s>"3. Bluntly cari noted dish of reddish ware. 

Fig. 41 

385. Ch. IIIa, layer 7, equating with Ch. I, layer 49, Dish of reddish buff ware with inturned sides. 

386. From the same layer as 385. Pedestal-foot of small bowl or cup. Reddish buff ware. 

387. From the same layer as 385^. Ncdi tif reddish ware with two horiKonta] black lines. 

388. Ch. iriA, layer 6, equating with Ch. 1 , layer 48. DUh of buff ware with intumed sides. 

389. From the same layer as 388. Kippled rim of huff ware. 




layer 8^ i- 
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390. Froo) the samii tayor w 388-^, Pedestal of smooth (almost 'Boapy') red ware. 

391. Ch. IIIb, byer iz, equating with Ch. 1 . byer 510. Rippled rim of reddish buff ware. 

392. From the same byer as 391. Straight ererted rim of 'rippled rim* type but without notches or 

ripples. Buff ware. 

393. From the same byer as 391—2. Small bowl of reddish buff ware 

394. Ch. IIIb, byer 11, equating with Ch. I, byer 51. Rippled rim of reddish buff ware 

395. From the same layer os 394. 'Soapy ted' ware witb four horizontal grooves. 

396. From the same layer as 394-5. ‘Soapy red' ware with iiregubr cordons. Mode by hand or on 

a toumette. 

397. Ch. nia, layer 9, equaring with Ch. 1 , byer 49. Small cordoned bowl of buff ware. 

398. From the same byer as 397, Red ware with oordon and combed wave-pattern. 

399. From the same byer as 397-8. Funnel-mouth of cordoned 'soapy red* w'aie. 

400. Ch. His. byer S, equating with Ch. 1 . layer 48. Large club-rimmed bowl of red ^vaie with 

obliquely stashed cordoo. 

401. Ch- IIIb, byery, equatingwith Ch. I, byer 47. Large dub-rimioed bowl of red ware with cordons, 

wavy groove, and roughened sides. 


Fig. 42 

402. Ch. UIb, byer 6, equating with Ch. I, byer 46. 'Soapy red’ ware cordoned. 

403. From the same layer as 402. Pedestal of red ware. 

404. From the same layer as 402-3. Cordoned bowl of red ware, 

405. From the same byer as 402-4. club-rimmed bowl of red ware with rope-c»rdon. 

406. Ch. nic; layer 8, equating with Ch, I, byer 50. Funnel-rim of ‘soapy red' ware with cordons and 

elongated boss. 

407. From the same bt'er as 406. Rippled rim of buff ware. 

408. Ch. TITji on the natural surface below the inner edge of the defensive ditch. Rippled rim of red 

ware. 


(f) Ch. II 

Site Ck. IJ 4 y}~ 45 ) tMt rut in Me sAttUeti vaHty to tAe eati of the- Bala Hisar to ascertain jchether 
the tHound had nw exten^d across the depression^ As stated elsescAfre (p. 2j), the cutths^ shoeced that at 
m time had the mound extended thus far, Thefimt^ consisted of wnd-btoten or mandaid deposits straHfied 
bv iwtfrT-acfKwi, and at a depth of 15 ft. teater teas in fact reached tmder a thick kyer of pure allutiam in 
Ncnrmher J958. 7 'Afnr tern no structares, aik most of the pottery consated of mail sherds much abraded 
by scoter. 

Fig. 43 

409. Ch IL layer 15. Straightly everted rim of 'rippled rim’ type but without notches or ripples. 
Reddish bulT ^vnra. 

410- CIl II, layer 1441^ Sharply recurved rim of reddish buff 

411, From the same layer as 410. Reddbh buff sherd with stamped palmettc. Stamped patterns of 
thb and allied kinds are characteristic of the early centuries a.d., but they are found also 
appredablv earlier, and the present example, if in place, is very unlikely to be bter ^ao the 
third ccntiiry ».c. At Hastinapura stamped patterns occur 'in an early level of Penod rV*, 
which liegins in the second century B.c, (Ancietft India, nos, 10 and 11 (t 954 “ 5 )» PP- 
but the history of thb widespread mode of decoration in the subcontinent has not yet been 

w'orked out. 

Cl 
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412. From the same layer as 410-11. Dish of reddish buff ware with incurved sides. 

41;!,, From the same layer as 410-13, Bowl of reddish buff ware with horijiantal groov'cs. 
414. From the same layer as 410-13, Small bowl of red ware with horiaontal grooves. 




Fic. +2. Pottery from Cb. Ilia, c and js 40a-j from layer a 6; 406-7 from layer c Si 408 from the 
natural surface in IIIbekw the lip of the defensive ditch, i. 

4 * 5" From the sattie layer as 4^0—14. dub*rtinmed and grooved bowl of red wore. 

4ifr. From the same layer as 410-13, Bowl with obliquely thickeued rim. Rcddiah huff ware. 
4 ^ 7 * From the same layer as 410-16, Heavy howl of reddish buff ware with indented cordon, 

418, From the same layer as 410-17, Pedestal of smooth red ware. 

419. Ch. 11 , layer 14, Pedestal of smooth red ware. 













































Fig. 43 - PottciyfrotnCh. 11:409 from layer 13;; 410-18 framtiyef 14a; 419-^8 feimlBycr 14. 1 . 
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420. From die same layer as 419. Pedestal of buff ware. 

431. From the same layer as 419-20. Pedestal with grooved foot-ring. 

4i2. From the same layer as 419-21. Carinated howl of red ware. 

423. From die same layer as 419-22. Rim of 'rippled rim' type but without notches or ripples. Red¬ 

dish buff ware. 

424. From the same layer as 419-23. Rim of reddish ware, akin to the 'rippled rim’ type. 

425. From the same layer as 4(9-34. Small bowl of red wwre with chamfered rim. 

426. From the same layer as 419-25. Bowl of reddish ware with notched rim. 

427. From the same layer as 419-26. Bowl of reddish buff ware with mcised wave. 

428. From the same layer as 419-27. Bowl of red ware with horizontal rim. 

T"!?- 44 

439. Ch. II, layer 13. Wide carinated bowl of reddish buff ware with horizonta] rim and cordons. 

430, From the same layer as 4-^9. Bowl of reddish buff ivare with bliintlv rounded rim. 

431. From the same layer as 429-30. Sherd of red ware with black linear pattern. 

43^' Ch. II, layer 12. Pedestal of reddish buff ware, 

433* Ch, II. layer ti. Sherd of red ware with black leaf-pattem. 

434. From the same layer as 433. Plain rim of 'rippled rim* type. Reddish buff ware, 

435. From the same layer as 433-4, Grooved rim of reddish buff ware. 

436. From the same layer as 433-5. Rim of smooth ted ware with incised wave. 

437. From the same layer as 433-6. Shallow bowl of reddish buff ware with flat rim. 

43a. Ch. JI, layer 10, l^gc cluh-rimmed bowl of reddish ware with shallow groove and wave. 

439. Ch. II, layer 9. Bnwl of reddish buff ware with horizontal grooves. 

44®' From the samt layer as 439' Finely* made bowl of reddish buff ware with sharply grooved rim^ 
'Lotus Bowl' type, probably of the second century B.c. 

441. From the same layer as 439-40. More massive version of 440. 

442. From the same byer as 439-4 j. Large grooved how l of reddish huff ware with obliquely rounded 

FIJIIh 

443. From the same layer as 439-42, Similar to 442 but smaller. 

44+ From the same layer as 439-43. Small grooved bowl of reddish huff ware with oblique rim 
bearing groups of transverse black lines. 

445. Ch. II, layer Bn. Cordoned rim of red ware. 

446. From the same layer as 445. Rounded T-shaped rim of reddish buff ware. 

447* From the same layer as 445-6, Groot'ed bowl with rounded T-shaped rim of reddish buff ware, 

448. From the same layer as 445-7. Heavy run of reddish ivare. 

449. From the same layer aa 445-8, Club-rimmed bowl of red ware, 

Fig- 45 

450. Ch. II, layer 8. Cordoned rim of reddish ware. 

451. From the same layer as 450. Heavy bead-rim of reddish ware. 

452. From the same layer as 450-1. Grooved rim of reddish ware akin to the rims nf the 'Lotus Bowls’ 

but larger and coarser, 

453. Ch. il, layer 6. Heavy rim nf large bowl of reddish buff ware. 

454. Ch. II, layer 5. Internally grooved rim of jar of reddish ware, 

455. From the same layer as 454. Flanged rim of reddish ware. 

456. From the same layer as 454-5, Clubbed, flat-topped rim of large bowl of reddish ware. 






Fig, 44, Pottery from Ch. II: 419-3* front layor ts 143® from I^yef ta! 433-7 frotw layer ti; 438 fr«o 
layer »o; 439-44 from layer 9144S~9 fro™ layer Ba, 
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Fig. 4s. Pottery fmtn Ch, II: 450-2 frem layer 3 
lay*?*' 4^ 4&4 frotn layer 


f 453 from layer 6 ^ 454^ from layer 514 j 8 - 6 t from 
35 4*5^1 from layer 1. j-. 
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457. From the same layer as 454^. Bowl of reddish ware with rim grooved on the top surface and 

indcnlcd carination. 

458. CL 11 , layer 4. Heaty rim of reddish ware, comparable with 448, 

459. From the same layer as 458. Bim of reddish huff 'wore. 

460. From the some layer as 4S8"<>. Rim of reddish ware. 

461. From the same layer as 458-60. Sharply everted and cordoned rim of reddish ware. 

463. From the same layer as 458-61* Rim of reddish ware with groo^'es and bluntly indaed wave. 

463. From the same layer as 458-62. Internally grooved rim of reddish ware. 

464. Ch. II, layer 3. CJub-rimmcd bowl of reddish buff ware with oblique slashes on rim and shoulder 

465. Ch. II, layer 2. Grooved rim of reddish buff ware. 

466. From the same layer as 465. Red sherd with stamped rosette and crudfonn pattern. 

467. From the same layer as 465-6. Bowd with sharply everted rim bearing transverse black lines. 

468. From the same layer as 465-7. Head of jar of reddish buff ware with horizontal black band. 

469. From the siame layer 33 465-S. Bowl with irLtumtd rim of reddbh buff ware. 

470* From the same layer aia 465-9. Small dish of reddish huff ware^ 

471* From the same layer as 465-70. Cordoned head erf jar of reddish buff \varc, 

(J) Ch. IV 

[second century B.C.) 

Silt Ch^ IV {jigs. 4 ^ 4 ^) largely disturbed by cultirators in search of tap~dressing^ and most 

of its pottery' is therefore omitted from thh Report. There is indeed no hint that the site was occupied before 
the third or tfter the seamd century AC., so that the compHcatums present m Atie Ck Ilf where the 
upper lay ers were largely a meLinge of deriratice Muslim material from the top of the adjacent Bala 
HifOTf are here itbseni* But that^k relative to ojir ignorance, d brachet of two emtaries is nai an insuper¬ 
able oiyectim to a more e.xiefms^t publkation of Ch. IV, 1 have tho^hi it better^ with few exceptions, to 
limit illustration to the compact mass of material which ncmpied the tippermosi iS ft. of hi Well A in 
which, at a depth of loft^ IQ in.^ was found a tetradraehm of Memmder^ c. 155-/50 B.C, This coiny in 
so far m a sh^k weli-preserved com is vaiidj suggests a centred date in the third or Imi quarter of the second 
century^ B.C. for the fitting; and the pottery types throughout this jitling are tujficiently amshtent and 
dij/fnctiVr to indicate no very wide ttme-span. In particular^ the highly tBsiinciive 'Lotus Bowl\ of 
which several examples occurred actually with the coin, ranged abundantly from depths of 6 to 12 fL in 
the Jilting and was associated with other types present throughout the whole iS ft. The bulk of the filling 
of Well E is therefore mcribed to the middle or second halfcf the seamd century B.C. *^4 kistancat context 
is postulated on 2jP. 

In clearing the well down to 18 ft.—the maximum depth attainable with reasonabk safety—it was noted 
that, with the iloubtful exceptirm of the top 2 ft,^ the material was devoid of itratijication^ and iktre is little 
doubt that the filling had been a single operation. A$ a prccauSion^ however^ the filling was remered in J~ft. 
hlockSi and these artificial depths are recorded in the foliotmt^ nates. 

Fig. 46 

AH from Ch. /F, WAIB 

472. Depth of 18 ft. Small bowl of reddish wnre* with rounded T-shaped rim. Similar to 202 (Ch. I), 

446(Ch.lI). 

473. Depth of iB ft. Small carinated bowl of red ware. 

474. Depth of 12 ft. Small bowl of reddish buff ware. 
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475. Depth of tz ft. Small bon'l of reddish ware with Tertical Hanged rim. 

476. Depth of i a ft Smalt bowl of reddish buff ware, similar to 475. 

477. Depth of iz ft, Gtooved bowl of reddish huff ware. 

47 &. Depth of 13 fit 'Lotus Bowl’ of fine reddish ware with internal stamped lotus and external 
grooved circles ott the rounded base. For the type, see p. 40. 

479. Depth of iz ft. Rim of reddish ‘Lotus Bow!'. 

480. Depth of 9 ft. Tall angular bow] of reddish huiT ware with rim similar to that of the 'Lotus BowP. 
4S1. Depth of 9 ft. Complete example of 480, 

482. Depth of 9 ft. Port of similar howL 

483. Depth of 9 ft. Gmoved bowl of reddish ware, similar to 477, 

4S4. Depth of 9 ft. Small bowl of reddish \s'are akin to 472. 

483. Depth of 9 ft. Jug of reddish w'are. 

486. Depth of 4-6 Cordoned howl of reddish buff ware akin to the 'Tulip Bowl’, 

487. Depth of 4-6 ft. Bowl of reddish huff wore, similar to 480-2. 

48S, Depth of 4-6 ft. Similar bowl. 

489. Depth of 4~6 ft. Cordoned “I'ulip Bowl’ of reddish buff ware. 

490. Depth of 4-6 fit. Cordoned bowl of reddish buff ware, ^dn to 'Tulip Bawl'. 

Fig. 47 

iVoi. 49 i~’4 ore mlerpolattd from an undisturbed patch beside the tip of Welt E. 

491. Ch. IV, layer 3. Dish of reddish buff ware with incurved sides, 

492. From the same layer as 491. Carinated bowl of reddish buff nare. 

493. From the same layer as 491-2. Smalt bowl of reddish ware with oblique black fitrukes on the 

rim. 

494. From the same layer as 491-3. Bluntly carinated bowl of reddish buff ware. 

From no. 495 the material from the fiUittg of Well E is resumed, 

495. Ch. TV, Well E, depth of 4-6 ft Small grooved bowl of reddish ware. 

496. Depth of 2-4 ft. Polished black amphora imitating metal work; note; the imitation rivet-studs at 

the handle. 

497. Depth of 2-4 ft. Grooved bowl of reddish huff ware. 

498. Depth of 2-4 ft. Flanged bow'l of red ware with hatched black triangles and other linear patterns 

on the flange, and an angular trefoil on the inside of the base. 

499. Depth of 2-4 ft. Bowl of black ware with incurved rim. 

500. Depth ot«-4 ft. Bowl of reddish ware with vertical flange-rim. 

501. Depth of 2-4 ft. ‘Bottle’ of reddish buff ware with sagger base. 

502. Depth of 2-4 ft. Bowl of reddish buff ware with incurved rim. 

503. Depth of 2-4 ft. Bowl of grey ware akin to 472, &c. 

504. Depth of 2-4 ft. Top of 'bottle' of red ware, 

Fig. 48 

Pottery from the top aft, of the fitting of Ch, IV, IVell E. 

505. Cooking-pot of reddish ware, gomied externally with soot below the cordons. 

306. Cooking-pot of reddish buff ware. 

507. Bowl of reddish buff ware with incurved rim. 

308. Bowl of reddish ware with vertical flange, similar to 475-6, &c. 



Fio. 47, Pcttcry frwn Ch. 1 V: 491-4 from layer 31 495-504 from >¥€11 E it a depth of ft i. 
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509. Small bowl of reddish buff ware with oblique rim, sim ila r to 4&4, Ac. 

510. Plain bowl of reddish buff ware. 

511. Cordoned bow'l of reddish buff ware. 

512. Small bowl of reddish, ware. 

513. Plain bowi of Sne red ware. 

514- Dish of reddish buff ware w'hh incurved sides. 




Fic. 48, Pottery from Cb. IV, Well E, from the top a ft. of the fillinff. |. 


(e) Ch. V 

SiVe Ck. V {figs. 49-50) is that of tht mud^bnek home odj^Vtr'f^ Ck. iV (f« pf. XIU). The huUdis^ 
could not be explored adeq^tly m the time avails, hui sondes distingidshed five phases of construction 
and recoiutrmtion {p. jo). The earUest sew scarcely touched by the exeaKcOion, hut layer 14—tise haest 
here represented—equated leith the occupation of Phase i, md layer rj contah^d the burnt debris of this 
phase. Le^rs U and 12 equate teith Phase ti; layers 9-20 are ike mahe-up of the floor of Phase ///, layer 8 
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w thtjioor itself^ anti laytr 7 is ike accspatitm-dehris m il. Layers sA aitd 6 are reneuiais of the fioor^ 
cut into far the rehttUding of Phase IV. Layers 4 and 5, viith intervenitsg day fioor, equate tdth Phase IV 
and its destruction; and layers 3-j an contemporary aitk Phase V, 

On our present dassifcation. the tduih of the pottery of Ch. V is bracketed by the hegiratins of the 
third century 5 .C. and the end of the second, 

49 

515. Ch. V, layer 14. Binv] of red ware with jefTOups of transverse black lines on the rim. 

516. Frtjm the same layer as 5*5’ of reddish buff ware with incurs'ed sides. 

5 * 7 ' layer la. Dish of smooth reddish ware with incurved sides. 

518, Ch. Vf layer 11. Dish of reddish buff ware with incurv'cd sides. 

519, From the same layer as 518. Tulip Bowl’ of reddish ware. 

520, Ch. V, layer 10. Grooved Iwwl of red ware, 

521, Ch. V, layer 9. Coarse variety of ‘Tulip BtiwI’ of reddish ware. 

52a, From tlic same layer as 521, Carinated Imwl of reddish ware* 

523. From the same l^^er as 531-2. Small 'Tulip Bowl’ of reddish ware. 

524. From the same layer as 521-3. Grooved bow-l of red ware mth cmdely painted black linear 

patterns on exterior* 

525. From the same layer as 53 (-4. Top of ‘bottle’ of grey ware. 

526. From the same layer as 521-5. ‘Tulip Bowl’ of reddish ware. 

527. From the same layer as 521-6. GrcKwed howl of reddish buff ware, 

52S. From the same layer as 531-7. Blunt variant of carinated bowl of reddish ware. 

529. From the same layer as 521-S. Bowl of reddish ware ivith rounded T-shaped ritn 

530. From tlic same layer as 521-9. Clul^rimmcd bowl of smooth red ware with horizontal and 

waved grooves. 

531. From the same layer as 521-30. Carinated bowl of smoothed red ware with black linear pattern 

on rim* ^ 

55 ^' From the same layer as 521—31. Cannated howl of coaiw reddish ware. 

533. From the same layer as 521-33. Flange-rimmed top of jar of reddish ware. 

534. From the same layer as 5 i*- 33 ' Grooved bowl of reddish ware. 

535. Prom the same layer as 521-34. Carinated dish or bowl of reddish buff w^e. 

536. From the same layer as 521-33, Dish of reddish ware with incurved sides. 

Fig. 50 

537 - Gh. V, layer 8. Dish of reddish buff ware w'rth incurved sides. 

538. From tlie same layer os 537. Dish of reddish ware with rounded T-^aped rim. 

539. From the same layer as 537-S. Bowl of reddish ware with obliquely expanded rim 

540. Ch, V, layer 7. Dish of reddish buff ware with rolled rim. 

541* From the same layer as 54 ^* Groov'&d bowl of red w'are. 

543. From the same layer as 540-1. Rim of fine red ware with black peacock. 

543. From tile same layer as 540-2, Bowl of reddisii ware with obliquely expanded rim. 

54 +- Gh. \ t layer 6, 'Tulip flow]’ of reddish buff ware, 

545. From the same layer as 544, Grooved bowl of reddish buff ware. 

546. From the same layer as 544-5, Globular variant of ‘Tulip Bow]' of red ware. 

547. From the same layer os 544 ~f'< Pedestal of smonth (abnust ’soapy') red wire. 

54 ®' Gh. V, layer 5, Pedestal of ware similar to 547, 



Fio. 4g< Fodery from Ch. V: stS-t* fro™ H- 5*7 fR»tn lai 518-19 from Ujfw it; S** frwn 

layer 1*; 511-56 frtifti layer 9. J. 
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THE POTTERY 


549. From the same layer as 54S, 'Tulip Bowl' of reddish ware. 

550. CJi. V, layer 4, Grooved bowl of reddish tt-are* 

551. From the same layer as 550. Bowl of reddish ware with rounded T-shaped rim, 

552. From the same layer as 550-1- Sim of large stors^ jar of rcddisli buff ware. 

553. Cb. V, layer 3, Small bowl or cup of reddish buff ware. 

554 * From the same layer as 3 3 3 ■ Club-rimmed bowl with horizontal and wraved grooves. Reddish ware. 
555 ’ hiytt 2, Small bowl of reddish ware with expanded rim painted with groups of transverse 

black lines. 

556. From the same layer as 555. Small carinated bowl of buff ware. 

557. From the same layer as 555-6. Tulip Bowl' of reddish buff ware. 

538. From the same layer as 555-7. Small grooved bowl of smoothed red ware. 


(iii) FRAGMENT OF A SMALL BOWL WITH FlGtltlES IN RELIEF 




(PI. XIX) 

This fragment of pottery’ calls for a special description since it has no parallels from 
Charsada or from previously published sites. The bowl, of a smooth red fabric, was 
presumably moulded to sha.pe. On the outside, three figures in relief remain from what 
must have been a continuous frieze. Inside, a single figure survives in a sunken panel, 
perhaps onginaUy one of four. 

The three figures on the outside are clearly part of a scene representing some ritual 
event. They are highly stylized, and this makes it difficult to interpret some details, but 
the broad meaning is clear. To the left stands a male figure wielding a cutlass ^ on his 
right are two female figures holding hands. These appear, at first sight, to have short, 
bell-shaped skirts, but the plastic representation of sexual features shows that they are, 
in fact, naked and steatopygous. The male wears some sort of kilt, and a curved sheath for 
the cutlass hangs from a belt at his waist. 

The two left-hand figures (the third is damaged) and the one inside the bowl appear 
to wrar animal or bird masks, one type for the women, another for the man, but it is here 
that the stylization causes most difficulty. The man has two (or three?) backward-curving 
horns, the women a longer, drooping affair with a series of projections on the top, and a 
bulb at the end. The hands of the w omen are claw-like, but this could be a stylistic and 
not an ornithological trait. 

The group as a whole must represent some local ritual or dance, where the participants 
dressed up a,«i animals, a type of performance known from many ancient and modern 
societies. From the subcontinent itself, bea$t/men are know'n much carher than this from 
Indus Valley seals.» Some figures on the seals even have a ‘pigtail’ that looks rather like 
the masks on the women under discussion.^ But in its conteitt at Charsada, this fragment, 
both for the sty le and the meaning of its decoration, is quite exceptional, 

The sherd was found on Ch, V, in pit 9-10 (fig. 7), and should be of the third 
centun' B.c. 


* J. MiLratkAlJ^ Aloh^jo^ata and thf Indai HlviUzs- 
tuiH, iiL, pL ai. 7: ervii* i§, E. J. H. Mflckay, 
FurOttr ^eavatiom at AIckiTfjo^-daro, tip pi. Uxxtx. 347, 


Muckiiy^ op, cLt.p pi. knvii^ 2%$, jmd 
pU xeix A. 
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TERRACOTTA FIGURINES 

(i) The 'Baroque Ladies* 

(Pis. XX-XXH) 

This Is the nicknaine given by iia to a distinctive group of female figurines which has 
Jong been known to characterize the frontier region and deserves the honour of a sobriquet. 
The figurines are 6—7 in. long^ are made of smooth welHevigated clay, and have a rich 
reddish colour. They w'ere first described by A. K. Coomaraswamy in 1928 .' Their 
features are as follows r (t) the nose is prominent, made by pinching the clay together so 
that it forms a projection continuous with the forehead; { 3 ) the eye is formed by applying 
a flat pellet and gashing It more or less horizontally; ( 3 ) the mouth is small and incon¬ 
spicuous; ( 4 ) there are one or more large ear-rings; ( 5 ) the hair Itangs down laterally in 
long braids; ( 6 ) there are from one to four large necklaces; ( 7 ) the breasts are small and 
separately aflixed; ( 8 ) the navel is not indicated; ( 9 ) there is often a girdle on the hips, 
sometimes shown by a single incised line; ( 10 ) immediately below, the pudenda are 
sometimes, though not invariably, indicated; (ii) the legs taper and are separated by an 
incised line; (ra) anklets arc indicated by horizontal incisions; ( 13 ) the arms are hori¬ 
zontally extended and are merely pointed stumps; ( 14 ) the head-dress includes normaJIv 
a separately affixed rosette on each side and sometimes a tliird (generally missing) above 
the centre (ahematively it may resemble a three-pointed tiara, and other variations occur); 
( 15 ) a chain or sash is often worn across the b{tdy somewhat in the form of a St. Andrew’s 
cross, held together front and back below' the level of the breasts by a perforated boss (this 
feature may be indicated by incisions or by dark paint or both); ( 16 ) finally, the figure is 
steatopygous, sometimes markedly so. The cruciform sash has been identified as the 
characteristically Indian ornament known as the chunnavlra, which occurs on early 
Indian sculptures and in later Indian art generally. 

In view of the recurrent steatopygy and the frequent empha.sis of the pudenda, the usual 
view that these figurines are a manifestation of the W'idespread nature-goddess cult need 
not be further argued, WTiat their religious status may have been at Charsada—whether 
still actually objects of worship or, perhaps like the little pipe-clay Venuscs of the Western 
Roman world, considered rather as traditional good-iuck charms—cannot he guessed. 
They may, as has been urged, represent the Iranian or Scythian goddess Anaitis or Anahid.* 
Anyway, with variations, these little figures with their * baroque’heat!-dresses and jewellery 
were certainly produced in large quantities for tlte protohistoric inhabitants of the North- 

’ ‘Archiiic Indian Terracottas*, in IPEKt 1918 deacriptiim in a number gf detaik.) 

(l.einii(t). pp. 65 ff. fl havff modified Cflotnnrastrainy'* ' D. 11 . Gordim in Iraq, v (tgijk), 88, 
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West Frontier region. Most of them come from sites west of the Indus. Not more than 
tVf'o or three seem to have been found during the very extensive excavation of Taxi la, 
50 miles to the east of that river. 

What was their date? On technicai and stylistic grounds which have no validity, 
Coomaraswamy was inciincd to assign them to the second millennium B.c. In 1932 the 
late Col. D. H, Gordon ascribed similar figurines from Sari Dheri, about 4J miles from 
Chirsada, to 'a period betw'een 100 B.C, and 100 His conjecture was only a little 

more firmly founded than Coomaraswamy’s but his intuition was certainly much nearer 
the mark. In 1937 Col. Gordon extended his inquiry to material—not all of it identical— 
from Taxila and carried his initial date for the group back to 200 B.C,, i.e, to the last 
decades of the Bhir Mound.* In the same year, Mile Simone Corbiau, after somewhat 
haphazard excavations at SarT Dheri where many examples have been found, sought to 
attach them once more to the third millennium;* and brought a riposte from Col. Gordon, 
who reaffirmed his ascription to a date after 300 B.C.+ There, on a basis of conjecture and 
counter-conjecture, the matter has remained. 

^’he recent excavations have at last given the problem a more objective definition. It 
is only fair indeed to recall how Col. Gordon long ago observed in this connexion that 
^the one thing now lacking is excavation in Charsada conducted in the light of modem 
knowledge’.* A proviso may be added: the careful analysis of stratification may be expee- 
ted to show when a given type of terracotta figure first appear td\ it is a less reliable witness 
to a terminal date. In all ages, children and others have picked up these attractive and 
portable objects as toys or curiosities, and have dropped them again in strata of a date much 
later than those to which they properly belong. The process continues actively at the 
present day, and must be borne in mind in an assessment of the eridence. 

That evidence is now as follows. In the key-section, Ch, I, 'Baroque Ladies* occurred 
in layers 22 (i example), 2 t (5), 20 (2), and 19 (2). In other words, seven of them occur 
wnth Northern Black Polished Ware and ‘Lotus Bowls*, one occurs with ‘Lotus Bowls" 
without Northern Black Polished Ware, and one occurs' in the layer immediately above 
the highest (latest) Northern Black Polished Ware and 'Lotus Bowls’. Since only two 
Northern Black Polished Ware sherds were found in the section, the duration of the 
ware cannot here be stressed, but the evidence of the contemporary ‘Lotus Bowls’ is 
abundant and emphatic. The outside brackets implied by these associations are something 
like 25Q“ioo b.c. (see p, 41).* 

Ch. TIa produced a fragment from layer 8 a immediately above 'Lotus Bowl’ sherds In 
layer 9. Another fragment came from layer 4, 3 ft. above ‘Lotus Bowls’. 


* ^Term-Cmtiia fnira Sari Dhtd.^ North-West 
Frontier Province^^ m Joutn^ Rt>y^ Anthrapoia^t^ insi. 
liii [1935). 165. 

^ *Th^ Mcitber-goddrs^ af GHndhana\ in Aniiquify^ 
3 Gi (1937)^ 77 * MflfihaJl in publlihing the Tiutila ex- 
ftmpicfl {Tmeita, ii. 440) jidds nothiois. 

* ^New Finda tn ihc Indus Valley V in Iraq, iv (1937)^ 
1 ff. 


+ 'The Ajjc of Frontier TcffttvCofcmsV ibid.. v {193 KJ, 
BsIT. 

^ Antiquity, sd ti 917 >P 7 ^. 

* The lowTT parts of two igurinci probably of the 
lime clau cofne fTom the top of Ch. Pit B (lalamic). 
Their oocimence in this medievEiI (or later] layer U 
obviously an citaniple of aod-deotal Burvjv^a] out of 
context. 
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Ch. IIu (only partially dug) yielded one specimen in the second layer from the top. 
Tliis is well above the ‘Lotus Bow ls’ of layer 9,3-4 ft. farther down; it is unlikely therefore 
to have been deposited much belorc the end of the second century b,c. and may be some** 
what later, ’rhis was not an occupation-site in the full sense of the term, however, and the 
occurrence of pottety was chancy. 

Ch, niA-F produced half a dozen specimens, but only in layers due to modern dis¬ 
turbance. They must therefore be discounted. 

Ch. IV was also much disturbed, and the eleven specimens from its upper layers 
(1 and 3) cannot safely be dated by association. It may be noted without emphasis that 
layer 3 also produced a sherd of ^^orthem Black Polished W are. The hllings of the two 
wells D and E, however, were intact, and both produced a quantity of ‘Lotus Bowls' in 
proximity to ‘Baroque Ladies': three of the figurines at a depth of 18-21 ft. in Well D, 
and two at a depth of 12 ft. in W'ell E. The latter also yielded the silver teiradrachm of 
Menander (<r. 155-130 b,c.) at a depth of 10 ft. 10 in. in the filling, which was sufficiently 
uniform in character to suggest continuous dumping. 

Ch. V, the house, produced sixteen of the ladies. Eight of them belong to the final 
Phase V and were associated with a sherd of Northern Black Polished Ware and 'Tulip 
Bowls’. Seven others belonged to Phase IV, which produced four sherds of Northern 
Black Polished Ware and several ‘Lotus' and 'Tulip' bowls. One other came from the 
make-up on Phase III and may belong either to that or to the succeeding phase. From 
the same horizon came a good sherd of Northern Black Polished Ware. 

If all this evidence is now added up, it proves the contemporaneity of the 'Baroque 
Ladies’ with Northern BUck Polished Ware and ‘Lotus Bowk* at Charsada, without 
prejudice to occasional survival (as on Ch. 11 a and s). On my dating, this implies that 
they came in sometime during the tliird century b.c. and lasted until the latter part of the 
second centuiy^ b.c. Of this century they were pre-eminently characteristic, though it 
may be suspected tliat Indo-Greck modes began to supersede them after the Bactrian 
coiiquest of the Frontier and the Punjab (by Demetrios II ?) at some disputed date in the 
earlier half of the century. Col. Gordon’s intuition as to the bitial date was not far out, 
though evidence of the effective survival of the type, as postulated by hmi, into the 
Christian era is at present lackmg. 


‘baroque ladies’ and allied types 
(Distributed over pis. XX—XXV) 

Pis. XXa and XXI. 1. From Ch. IV, Well I), depth t8 ft. Formerly two (or three) rosettes 
in the hair, two broad necklaces, and vertical sash or scarf beuveen the breasts. No 
sign of the chmnavira, and no indication of the pudenda, 

PI. XXb. I. From Ch. V, Phase V (latest), Pit C. Typical ‘baroque’ head, formerly 
with three rosettes. 
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PI. XXb. 2; also pi. XXI. 2 , From Ch. I, layer 20. Tricorn head-dress. Two neckbands. 
Body missing. 

PI XXI. 3. From Cb. I, layer 21. Tricorn head-dress, with nvo lateral rosettes. Broad 
neckband. Body missing. 

PI. XXI. 4. From Ch. I, layer 21. Head-dress with three linked rosettes. Body missing. 

PI. XXI. 5. From Ch. I, layer 21. Decoration of head-dress uncertain. Broad neckband. 
Body missing. 

PI. XXL 6. See p. 109. 

PL XXL 7. From Ch. I, layer 21. The lower part probably of a figurine of this class. 

PI. XXL 8 and 9. From Ch. L layer 1, pit B. The lower parts of figurines of this 
rtaiiis preserved obviously out of context in a mcdie^'al or later pit. 

PL XXII. r . From Ch. IV, layer 3, in disturbed area. Head formerly with two lateral 
rosettes. Multiple neckbands. 

PL XXH. 2. Also from Ch. IV. layer 3. Head with tricorn hcad-dres.s. 

PI. XX 11 . 3. . 41 so from Ch. IV, layer 3. Head with two lateral rosettes, broad neckband, 
and punctured breasts. * 

PL XXIL 4. From Ch. IV, filling of Well D. Head formerly with three linked rosettes. 

PL XXIL 5. From Ch. IV, layer 3. Head with tricorn head-dress. 

PL XXIL 6-7. Sec p. 109. 

PL XXH. 8. From Ch. IV, layer i, in disturbed filling. Low^rpartof ‘baroque’ figurine. 

PL XXII. 9. From Ch. IV, disturbed layer 3, Ditto, showing steatopygy. 

Pi. XXH. 10. From Ch. IV, disturbed layer 1. Ditto. 

PL XXIL 11. From Ch. IV, disturbed layer 3, Ditto. 

PI. XXIIL 1. From Ch. IV, disturbed layer 1. Head wHth head-dress in the form of a 
series of rosette-like disks. Ear-ring and neckband. 

PL XXIII. 2. From Ch. V, Phase V (latest). Neckband, and incised c/iamiavira. 

PL XXII 1 . 3. From Ch. V. Phase V (latest). Head-dress formerly with three rosettes. 
Ear-rings and neckband. 

PL XXHL 4. From Ch. V, Phase IV. Fragmentary head. 

PL XXIII. 5. From Ch. V, Phase V. Fragmentary head with ttvo neckbands and venical 
sash bctw'cen the breasts, which are punctured. 

PL XXIII. 6. From Ch. V, Phase V. Fragmentary- head with rosette-like roundels. Ear¬ 
rings. 

PL XXIII. 7. From Ch. V, Phase V. Pinched-up face w ith ringlets. 

PL XXHL 8, From Ch. V, Phase V. Fragmentary head with ear-rin^ and broad neck¬ 
band. 

PL XXHL 9. From Ch, V, Phase V. Fragmentaiy head with tricorn head-dress. 
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PI. XXIIL lo. From CL V, Phase III. Fragmentary head and body with neckband. Eyes 
were apparently applied. 

PI. XXIII. II, From Ch. V, Phase IV. Headless variant with hypertrophied hips and 
buttocks. 

Pt. XXITI. 12. See below, p. 109, 

PL XXIII. 13. Sec below, p. log. 

PL XXIV, I. From Ch. IIb, layer 2. Fragment of variant head, 

PL XXIV, 2, Frtfm Ch. IIa, layer 8 a. Fragmentary neck and chest. 

PL XXIV, 3, From Ch. IIa, layer 9. Much worn head and shoulders; traces of applied 
eyes. 

PI. XXIV. 4. From Ch. IIlEi, disturbed layer 2. Fragmentary head and chest. 

PI. XXr\^. 5. From Ch. IV, disturbed layer i. Fragmentary head. 

PI. XXI\. 6, From Ch. Ills, disturbed layer 4. Crude and damaged head and chest. 

PL XXIV. 7. From Ch. IIa, layer 4. Lower part of legs with striations representing anklets. 

PI. XXIV. 8. From Ch. Illc, disturbed layer 1, Graceful waist and lega, probably of a 
‘baroque' figurine. The channat'lra is incised and painted, and anklets are represented. 

PL XXIV, 9. From Ch. IIIa, disturbed layer i, P'ragment showing vertical scarf, girdle, 
and pudenda. 

Pi. XXV, I. From Ch. V, Phase V ^latest). Fragmentary head and chest, probably with 
tricom head-dress. 

Pi. XXV. 2. From Ch. V, Phase I. Lower part of figure showing pudenda. 

PI. XX\\ 3. From Ch. V, Phase I. Headless and abraded body with punctured chan- 
navira, 

PL XXV^ 4. From Ch. V, Phase I. Body with neckband and punctured breasts, 

PL XXV, 5* From Ch. V, Phase I, Chest with neckband. 


(ii) Half-figures 
(PI. XXV, fr-io) 

Contemporary with the foregoing are some thirty half-figurines which are in fact one 
half—usually the left half—of a 'Baroque 1 -ady’, designed to show the figure in profile 
(pL XXV. 6-10). These profiles have been made by modelling or casting half of one of the 
'baroque' figures and scraping the wet clay, before baking, to a flat surface along the 
median section of the legs and body. The treatment of the head is not at present known; 
only one half-figure is prwerved as high as the shoulder {pL XXV. 9), where the usual 
short pointed arm is represented. It was at first thought that the demi-figures were un¬ 
completed whole figures, on the supposition that thrae were made in two halves which 
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were subsequently brought together, the joint being smoothed out before baking; but 
there is no hint that the whole figures were in fact manufactured thus in two halves, and 
the baking of so many half-figures sufficiently shows that they were regarded as indepen* 
dent units for display as profiles. 

The half-figures are readily picked up on the surface today, and two of them occurred 
with Islamic material in Pit Q at the top of Ch. L But other stratified occurrences indicate 
their proper context. Two were found on Ch. TIa in layer i4Ai, i.e. in the first layer above 
the ‘rippled rims’ of layer 15. Another was produced by byer 13 oft the same site, and 
two more by layer 4. On the chronology here adopted, this would be consistent with dates 
in the third and second centuries h.c. On Ch. lY eleven were found in the mixed filling, 
layers 1-3, for which a date between 300 and 150 B.c. seems probable, and tft'o were 
found in the second-century b.c. filling of Well E. In the accumulative house of Ch. V, 
six examples were found in Phases IV and V, which run into the second century B.C. 
In view of the uniformity of the type as preserved, particularization of the individual 
examples can serve no purpose. 


(iii) Other Hum^n Figurines 

Other terracotta human figurines faK into mixed categories, and are here described in 

the sequence in w hich they are illustrated. 

PL XXI. 6. Female figurine wuth large ear-rings^ deep neckband, pointed arms, punctured 
breasts, girdle, and splayed legs. But for the last feature, the type falls into line with 
the ‘Baroque Ladies’, From Ch. t, layer 21, with a Northern Black Polished sherd 
and ‘Lotus Bow'ls’; i.e. between 300 and 150 B.c, 

PL XXII. 6. Male figurine with head-dress knotted on left side of head and applied and 
gashed eyes; arms and legs missing. The lop-sided head-dress is characteristic of 
sculptures of the Sunga period and later (second to first centuries b,c,). From Ch. IV, 
layer i, in the mixed layers of this site, with material dominantly of the earlier half 
of the second century B.c. 

PI. XXII. 7, Head with head-dress lumped on right side of head. This is unusual; the 
normal side is the left. From Ch, IV, Well D, with filling of the second century B.c. 

PL XXIII, 12. Headless female 'with broad neckband, chaanavira, exaggerated hips, and 
leg-omamcnts (?) up to the thighs. From Ch. V, Phase V, third century b.c., with 
Northern Black Polished sherds. 

PL XXIIL 13. Fiddle-shaped figurine with pinched-up nose, neckband, and plain 
dotted channavlra and girdle; pointed arms and no legs. Simple legless figures of 
this general type have been found at Sari Dheri,' Taxila (Bhlr Mound),* and else¬ 
where. In some cases, they may come from ‘ritual tanks'.* Their date at the Bhtr 


* Iraq, iv (* 937 ), pl. iv. 4 - 


* MATtlulL, Tiuffllo. ti. 44*. 


^ 464 and pL 136, iws. 
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Mound is presumably prior to 150 B,c., but the ritual tanks at Sirkap may be first cen¬ 
tury B.c. or even later. From Ch. V, Phases IV-V, earlier half of second century B.c, 

PI. XXVIA, t. part of a female figurine with heavy neckband and pendant and tightly 
enveloping dmpery. The left hand holds a biid. From the top layer of Ch. Ma and 
noit therefore, firmly sealed. Three comparable though not identical examples, ako 
with a bird on the left hand, arc published from the I'axila Bhtr Mound where they 
are presumably not later than the second century B.C, They recalled to Marshall 'a 
familiar type of Aphrodite’/ but the hint of Western influence may or may not be 
significant. 

PI. XX\Ta. 2, Fragment of highly simplified figurine with punctured outline of neckband 
and pendant and a circular ornament {misplaced breasts ?) on each hip. From mixed 
material in Ch. IIIa. 

Pl. XXVIa. 3. Small crude figurine, probably a pregnant female. From Ch. I. layer 39, 
associated with ‘soapy red’ ware and i J ft, above the latest 'rippled rims’. A date early 
in the third century B.c. would be consistent with this position on the chronology 
here adopted. 

Pl. XX\Ta. 4. Simple female figurine with bluntly pinched-up nose, slashed mouth, tall 
head-dress, heavy' ear-rings, pendant arms, and splayed legs. From Ch. I, layer 16, 
immediately below the 'Gandhara’ layers. The layer should date from the first or 
second century a.d. 

Pl. XXVIa. 5. Fragment of grotesquely crude figurine from the medieval Pit B at the top 
of Ch. I. 

Pl. XXVIa. 6. Head pegged for attachment. Too worn for comparison but of a relatively 
sophisticated ty pe. From the lop a ft. of the filling of Well E on Ch. IV, and may 
therefore not be earlier than the middle or latter half of the second century' B.c. 

Pl. XXVIa. 7. Head clumsilv modelled but in a good tradition. From mi.xed material m 
Ch, 11 If. 

PL XX\Ta, 8. Highly simplified (almost featureless) head and shoulders with peg-arms. 
From mixed material in Ch. Ills. 

Pl. XXVIa. 9. Body of male figurine with neckband and outstretched arms. From the 
mixed top-filling of the defensive ditch on Ch. 11 Ik. 

Pl. XXVIa. 10. (Also pl. XXVIb. I.) Bearded head with distended ears and lop-sided 
head-dress; pegged for attachment. From Phases IV-V of the house on Ch, V, Early 
second century B.c. 

PI. XXVIa. j t. Body of seated figure with neckband and left hand across the front, From 
the top layer of Ch, 11 a and therefore not firmly sealed. Probably first centuries 
B.c. to A.I>. 

PL XX^'Ta. t 2. Fragment of squatting figurine from the latest Phase (^^ of the house on 
Ch, V. Karly to middle second century B,c, 

' Taxila, it. 447. 
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PI. XXVIA. 13. (Also pL XXVlfl. 2.) Grotesque head with pointed skull or cap and 
open mouth. From Phase IV of the house on Ch. V; f. 200 B.c. 

PI. XXVIa. 14. Body of male figure. From the mixed layers of Ch. IV, with material of 
third to second centuries B.c. 

PI. XXVU, Some or all of the figures on this plate represent archers. Nos, 1 and 2, of 
highly simplified form, are pierced through the right shoulder, possibly for the 
attachment of a wooden bow. No. i comes from Phase III of the house on Ch. V and 
may be dated therefore to the latter part of the third centurj' b.c. No, s comes from 
Ch. I, layer 20, which produced ‘Lotus Sowls' and a sherd of Northern Black Polished 
Ware. On the present dating it may be ascribed to the third to early second century 
B.c. 

No. 3, with strangely simplified head, has two piercings. It comes from the same 
layer as no. i. 

No, 4 is less certainly an archer but has a similarly grotesque head. From a mixed 
layer on Ch. IIl£. 

No. 5 is of a slightly more advanced type but retains the simple pinched-up face, 
with pellet eyes. From Ch, I, layer 22, with 'Lotus Bovk'la’ and immediately below a 
layer containing a sherd of Northern Black Polished Ware, Tliird to second centuries 
B.c. 

No. 6 has the rudimentary outstretched arm pierced for a wooden bow'. From the 
disturbed layers on Ch. IV with pottery of the third to second centuries. 

No, 7 is from the same disturbed layers as no. 6. 

No. 8 may not be an archer but is of a similar crude type. It la from the same dis¬ 
turbed layers as nos. 6-7. 

PI. XXVIII. These figurines are all or mosdy monkeys. No, i is from Ch. I, layer 21, 
with Totus Bowls’ and a sherd of Northern Black Polished Ware. Third to second 
centuries B.C. 

No. 2 (monkey f) is from mixed material on Ch. III. 

No. 3 is from the disturbed layers on Ch. IV ’with material of the third to second 
centuries B.c. 

No. 4 is from Ch. I, layer 9, of undefined post-’GandhIra’ date. It may be de¬ 
scribed vaguely as early medieval. 

No. 5 is an uncertain figure from the latest Phase (V) of the house on Ch. V, 

No. 6 is from the same layer as no. 5. 

(iv) Aftlma/ Ftguriffes 

PI. XXIX. I. Horse with high arched neck and nose pierced for bridle. From Phase III- 
IV of house on Ch, V, with 'Lotus Bowls'. Probably third century b.c. 

PI. XXIX, 2. Similar to preceding but with more clearly defined ears and ej'es. From 
Phases IV-V of house on Ch. V, with Northern Black Polished Ware and ‘Lotus 
Bowls’. Third to second centuries b.c. 
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PJ- XXIX. 3. Head of horee with elaborate head-dress and head-ooJIar, and pierced n(»e. 
From Phase V of house on Ch. V. Second century b.C. 

PL XXIX. 4. Head of horse similar to no. 2. P'rom the disturbed layers of Ch. IV, with 
material of the third to second centuries B.C. 

PI. XXIX. 5. Head of horse (?) comparable with no. 2. From same deposit as no. 4. 

PI. XXIX 6. Head of horse comparable with no, 2. From same deposit as nos. 4-5. 

PI, XXIX. 7. Head of horse with homed head-dress, brow-band, applied eye, and pierced 
nose. From mixed layer on Ch, III. 

PI. XXIX. 8. Small head of horse (?). From Phase V of house on Ch. V. Second centmy 
B.C. 

PI. XXX. i. Part of horse w ith head-collar and saddle. From Ch. I, layer 12, a foot above 
the 'Gandhara* layers. Late Kushana or early medie\'al. 

Pi. XXX. 2. Horsc^s head with head-stall. From Ch. IIb, layer 4. Probably second to 
first centuries Q.c. 

PL XXX. 3. Crude horse’s bead with pierced nose. From Ch. I, layer 21, with a Northern 
Black Polbhed sherd and ’Lotus Bowls’; c. third century B.c. 

PL XXX. 4. Part of horse with head-collar. From Pit B at the top of Ch, I, with Islamic 
material. 

PL XXX. 5. Horse with arched neck, head-dress, head-collar, and other harness, including 
saddle. From a mixed deposit on Ch. III. 

PL XXX 6. Part of horse’s head with head*colIar and pierced nose. From Ch. I, layer 10. 
Post-’ Gandhara’, 

PI, XXX. 7. part of horse’s head with head-collar. From Ch. I, layer 4. Islamic. 

PL XXX. 8. Saddled horse. From Pit B at the top of Ch. t, with Islamic material. 

PL XXX. 9. Horse from same deposit as no. 8.* 

PL XXXI. 1. Part of humped ox, pierced through nose and hump for attachment to 
model cart. From Ch, I, layer 22, with ‘Lotus Bowb’ and immediately below lower 
Northern Black Polished sherd; c, early third century B.C. 

PL XXXI. 2. Part of humped ox with pierced nose. From Phase V of the house on Ch. V. 
Second century B.c. 

PI. XXXI, 3. Bull’s head with pierced nose. From the same layer as no. 2. 

PL XXXI. 4. Bull’s head w^ith head-collar. From Pit B at the top of Ch. I, with Islamic 
material; possibly out of context (cf. no. 9, below), 

PL XXXI. 5, Forepart of an animal with scored indications of a rough coat. From a mixed 
deposit on Ch. III. 

Pi, XXXI, 6. Part of a humped bull with solid legs pierced for wheels. Toys of this kind 
are an Indian tradition as old as the Indus Civilization. At Taxila, the type was 
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coimnon on the Bhir Mound but occurred only once at Sirkap; it should therefore 
date not later than the second centur)' B.c. From the disturbed deposit on Ch. I\» 
with material of the third to second centuries b.c. 

PI. XXXJ. 7. Part of small animal with foot-stand. From Phase IV of the house on Ch. V; 
c. late third to second centuries s.c. 

PI. XXXI. 8. Animal's head, possibly leopard. From Phase V of the house on Ch. V. 
Second centurj’ B,c. 

PI. XXXI. 9. Bull’s head with head-collar, similar to no. 4. From Phase I of the house 
on Ch. V. Possibly early third century B.c. 

PI. XXXI lA. (Also pi. XXXIIl. t, and fig. 51, 7.) Dog, lying. This is a masterly little 
sketch of a dog looking up sharply from a recumbent posture. From Ch. IV, layer 8, 
an undisturbed and early level, with material of the third centurj’ a.c., probably early 
in the centurj'. 

PI. XXXIIl. 2. Grotesque dog with elaborate collar. From Ch. I, layer 4, with Islamic 
material. 

PI. XXXIIL 3. Crude figure of a dog with pellet-eyes. From Phase III of the house on 
Ch. V. Third century B.C, 

PI. XXXIIL 4. Body and perky tail of a dog. From Ch. I, layer 4, w ith Islamic material. 

PI, XXXIIL 5. Dromedary with saddle-cloth roimd the hump. From Pit B high up on 
Ch. !, with Islamic material. 

PI. XXXIIL 6. Two-humped camel witli the forward hump in a collapsed position. From 
a mixed deposit on Ch. IIL 

PI. XXXIIb represents elephants, solid and hollow. At TaxUa, similar elephants are 
particularly common on the Bhir Mound but occur also at Sirkap. 

PL XXXIIb. t. From the disturbed levels on Ch. IV, with material of the third to second 
centuries b.c. 

PI. XXXIIb. 2 served as the spout of a pot. From Phase V of the house on Ch, V. Second 
century B.c. 

PL XXXHb. 3. From a mixed deposit on Ch. Ill, 

PL XXXIIb. 4. From the same disturbed levels as no. i, above. 

PL XXXIIb. 5. From a mixed deposit on Ch. IIL 

PL XXXIV represents ram’s-head lup from pots. Examples at Ta.\ila all come from the 
Bhir Mound and presumably there antedate the middle of the second century b.c. 
This agrees w^ith the Charsa^ dating. For undated examples from Sari Dheri, see 
Journ. Roy, Anthropological Inst, Ixii (1932), 169-70. 

PI XXXIV. t. From Ch, I, layer to, which is ft, above the ‘Gandhara’ layers and may 
be of late Kushana or early medieval date. The fragment b probably not in context 

(cf. nos. 4--8, below), 

CJt 
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PI. XXXIV. 2. From a mixed deposit on Ch. III. 

PI. XXXIV. 3. With a collar in black paint. Also from a mixed deposit on Ch. III. 

PI. XXXIV. 4. From the disturbed deposit on Ch. IV, with material of the third to second 
centuries b.c. 

PI. XXXrV^ 5. With black paint round the horns. From Phase V of the house on Ch. V. 
Second century b.c, 

PI. JCXXIV. 6. With dark paint on the horns and muzzle. From Phase II of the house on 
Ch, V, Third centuiy B.c., perhaps early in the century. 

PI, XXXIV. 7, With traces of dark paint. From the disturbed deposit on Ch. IV, with 
material of the third to second centuries B.c. 

PI. XXXIV. 8. From the same deposit as no. 7. 


(v) Misceilaneom Terracottai 

PI. XXXV. I. Schematic bird with rounded body pierced for wheels. Toys of this kind 
are an ancient Indian tradition. Simitar birds occur at TaxiJa on the Bhlr Mound, 
where they are ascribed to 'the Mauryan stratum* (approximately third century B.c.), 
From Ch. I, layer 7, with Islamic pottery but presumably not in context. 

PI. XXXV. 2. Similar bird from Phase V of the house on Ch. V, Second century b.c. 

PI. XXX\ 1 3. Comparable bird or animal from Phases IV-V on Ch. V. Early second 
century B.c. 

PI, XXXV. 4. Similar bird from Ch. I, layer 18, between the Noithcm Black PoHahed 
and 'Gandhi* periods. Perliaps first centuries B.C. to A.D, 

PI. XXXV. 5, Cogged or smooth-tyred terracotta wheels arc abundant at Charsada and 
on many other sites, 'rhey were used for birds and animals such as the preceding 
and for carts as in pi, XXXVIa. t, below. From the disturbed layers of Ch. IV, with 
third- to second-century b.c. material. 

PI. XXXV. 6. Wheel from Ch, 1 , layer 6, with Islamic material. It may or may not be in 
context. 

PI. XXXV, 7. From the same deposit as no. 5, above. Third to second centuries B.c. 

PI. XXXVl 8. Small peacock on pedestal. 

PI. XXXVIa. i. Pan of toy cart, reassembled with wheels. From Phase V of the house 
on Ch. V. Second century B.c. 

PL XXXVIa. 2-4. J^uare-sectioned pyramidal ‘weight's’. 7 ’hcse are common at Charsada 
but their function is not clear. They are of varying size, but too light for normal use 
as loom-weights. The examples illustrated are all from mixed deposits on Ch. II I, 
but they also occur on Ch, I, layers 22-24, ‘Lotus’ and ‘Tulip’ bowls, just below 
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the lower of the two Northern Black Polished sherds; on Ch. IV with third- to 
second-century material; and on Ch. V in Phases II-V. Apart from stray survivalst 
it is evident that they were used in the third and second centuries B.c. 


(vi) Head of AUxanf^ tite Great 
fPI. XXXVIb) 

As an appendix to the terracottas may be included a moulded head which was applied 
at the base of the handle of a jug or amphora of hard grey w'are. It shows a youthful face, 
unfortunately damaged, surmounted by a lion's-mask head-dress, and may reasonably 
be identified as Alexander the Great in the guise of Heracles. It was certainly made in the 
Greek world but unhappily it comes from the mixed material on Ch. Ill and so is not 
independently dated. It may be compared with the head of Heraclcs-Alexander on the 
base of a pottery liandle at Taxik, found in the latest stratum of the Bhlr Mound, wrhere 
it should presumably belong to the second century B.C.^ 

‘ NUnhalK TtaiUi, u. and tii, pi. 130, f (00. 126). 
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TERRACOTTA AND STONE BEADS 

Four main types of bead were found, normally of terracotta but occasionally of stone. 

(i) Biconical, either plain or simply incised. 

(ii) More or less biconical with central notched band. 

(iii) Asyinmetrical beehive-shaped. 

(iv) Similar but with a more or less pronounced collar at one or both ends, round the 
opening. 

Of these Type iv, withthe pronounced collar, was found exclusively in the Islamic layers 
of Ch. I or in the mixed deposit which included much Islamic material on Ch. HI. Its 
medieval or later date is therefore probable. 

The other types occasionally occur in late layers but are certainly at home in the earlier 
layers. Type i goes back to the beginning of Ch, I, i.e, on our present chronology to the 
sixth century b.o. It continues, however, until the latest rebuilding of the house on Ch. V, 
i.e. well into the second century B.c. It was clearly a long-lived unapeciali^ed type. 

Tj-pe ii, with the central notched or cogged band, does not occur earlier than Ch. I, 
layer 28, where it is found with 'Tulip’ cups and does not long precede the ‘Lotus Bowls’ 
of third- to second-century date. Its earliest date therefore should be some time in the 
third century B.c. but it continued well into the second century fl.c. 

Type iii occurs on Ch. I between layers 38 and E4. It thus began soon after the end of 
the ‘rippled rims’, i.e. about the end of the fourth century b.c., and lasted on into the 
‘Gandhara’ layers (second to fourth centuiy' a.d.) where four specimens were found. 
Bead-types arc prone to an excessive durability. 

Except where othens'ise mentioned, the examples illustrated are of terracotta. 

PI. XXXVII. I. 'IVpe i; plain biconical. From the top layer of Ch. I, with Islamic material. 
(Out of context?) 

PI, XXXVII. 2. Type i; biconical with finger-nail incisions. From Ch. I, layer 51, the 
lowest layer bat one. Probably sixth century b.c. 

PI. XXXVH. 3. Type i; biconical with btirdered zigxags and oblique strokes round the 
piercing. From Ch. 1 , layer 16, immediately below the ‘Gandhara’ layers. Possibly 
first century a.d. 

PI, XXXVIJ. 4. Type i; biconical with concave cones. From Pit B at the top of Ch. I, with 
Islamic material. 

PI. XXXVII. 5. Type i; flat biconical with slightly concave cones. From Ch. I, layer 21, 

with a Northern Black Polished sherd and 'Lotus Bowls', 

PJ. XXXVII. 6. Type i; plain biconical. From the mixed deposit on Ch. III. 
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PI. XXXVII. 7. Type i, variant; drcnJar with bicpnical trend, and with central groove 
and lateral striadons showing remains of white filling. From the mixed deposit on 
Ch. III. 

PI. XXXVII. 8. Type i;biconical with oblique striations varjing in direction and retaining 
traces of white filling. From Ch. I, layer 37, with carinated bowls hut above the 
'rippled rims’. Perhaps c. 300 B.c. 

PI. XXXVII. 9. Type i; biconicai with concave striated cones. From the mixed deposit 
on Ch. III. 

PI. XXXVII 1 . 1. Type i; biconicai with hatched incised semicircles on each cone, the 
striadons bearing traces of white filling. From the nuxed deposit on Ch. III. 

PI. XXXVIII. z. Type i; biconicai with striated cones and traces of white filling in the 
striadons. From Phase V of the house on Ch. V. Second centun' B.c. 

W- 

PI. XXXVIII. 3. Type i, variant; flat biconicai, of schist, with carefully incised circles and 
groups of zigzag striations, the incisions all with white filling. From the mixed 
deposit on Ch. III. 

PI. XXXVIII. 4. Type ii, ^-ariant; biconicai with central cordon obliquely striated, From 
Phases IV-V of the house on Ch. V. Probably early second century B.c, 

PI. XXXVIJ 1 . 5. Type ii; biconicai with notched band round junction of cones. From the 
mixed deposit on. Ch. III. 

PI. XXXVIII. 6. Type ii; biconicai with notched band round junction of cones. From 
Phases IV-V on Ch. V. Probably early second century B.c. 

PI. XXXVIII. 7. Type ii; biconicai with notching round junction of cones. From the 
mixed deposit on Ch. III. 

PL XXXVIII. 8. Tjtjc ii; biconicai (almost cylindrical) with boldly notched band round 
Junction of cones. From Ch. I, layer 28, with "T’ulip’ cups. Possibly early third 
century B.c, 

PL XXXVIII. 9. TjT>e ii; flat biconicai with central notching. From Phase IV of the house 
on Ch. V. Po^ibly early second centurj' B.c. 

PL XXXIX. I. iii; beehive-shaped, of stone. From CL 1 , layer 38, shortly subse- * 
quent to the end of Tippled rims’; c, 300 b,c. 

PI. XXXIX. z. 'Fype iii; beehive-shaped, of schist, with central groove flanked by double 
zigzags with traces of white filling. From Ch. 1 , layer 17, 2 ft. above the later of the 
tw'o Northern Black Polished sherds from this site and one foot below the lowest 
‘Gandhara’ relics; c. first century B.c, to A.D. 

PL XXXIX. 3. Type iii; beehive-shaped with triple zigzags containing remains of white 
filling. From the disturbed layer 4 00 Ch. IV, with third- to second-century material. 

PL XXXIX. 4. Type iii; beehive-shaped, of schist, with, longitudinal groove flanked by 
circles and rough hatching, all the incisions showing white filling. From Ch. 1 , ’ 
layer 36, 4 ft. above the latest ‘rippled rims’. Possibly early third century B.C, 
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PL XXXIX. 5. T^'pe iii, \-ariajit; roughly beehive-shaped, of stone, with casual groups 
of three oblique indsions. From Ch- I, layer 33, midway between ‘rippled rims' and 
Northern Black Polished sherds. Possibly mid-third century B.c. 

PI. XXXIX. 6. Type iii, variant; sharply lop-sided beehive-shaped with two cen¬ 

tral grooves; notably W'ell-made. From Ch. I, layer 14, with ‘Gandhara* material; 
c. second to fourth century .\.D. 

PJ. XXXIX. 7. Type iii, variant; flattened beehive-shape with two grooves; one of three 

specimens from the same layers. From Ch. I, layer 20, with a Northern Black Polished 
sherd and ‘Lotus Bowls’. Probably c. zoo B.C. 

PL XXXIX- 8. Type iv; turned bead, slightly asymmetrical, with collars at both ends. 
From Ch. I, layer 5, with Islamic material. 

PL XXXIX. 9. Tyqie iv, variant; vase-shaped asymmetrical bead with three grooves. 
From the mixed deposit on Ch. III. 

PI. XXXIX. 10. Type iv; turned head of similar shape with collar at each end. From Ch. I, 
lay'er 6, with Islamic material, 

PL XXXIX, ji. Tvpe iv; asymmetrical with collar at one end. From the mixed deposit 
on Ch. III. 

PL XXXIX. 12. Type iv; turned bead wnth collar at one end. From Ch. 1 , layer 6, with 
Islamic material. 

PL XXXIX. 13. Type iv; rough bead with heavy collar at one end. From the mixed 
deposit on Ch, III. 

PL XXXIX. 14. Turned discoidal bead of chalcedony from the same mixed layer as no. 13. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SMALL FINDS 

I, Socketed iron spearhead, from Ch. I, layer 29. This layer immediately preceded the 
earliest appearance of 'Tulip Bowls’ on the site, and may be dated to the latter 
part of the fourth or the beginning of the third century b.c- Tanged spearheads, 
like tanged arrowheads, are more normal than the socketed variety in ancient India. 
The preference for the tang, at any rate for arrowheads, may be due to the common 
use of reeds or bamboo rather th^ hard wood for the shaft.' Socketed spearheads 
are recorded, however, from Taxila, Nevasa. and other sites of the first century B.C, 
onwards, and certainly occurred also earlier, as here, 

2. Two-pronged and socketed iron flesh-hook, from Ch. V, layer 3 j second century B.c. 

3. Tanged iron arrow-head with triangtdar blade, from Ch. V, layer a, second century' B.C. 

The type occurs on the Bhir Mound at Taxila prior to the latter part of the second 
century b.c, 

4. Tanged iron arrowhead with lozenge-sliaped blade, from Ch, V, layer 4, second century 

5. Tanged iron arrowhead with leaf-shaped blade of quadrangular section, from Ch. V, 

layer 2, second century b.c. The quadrangular section occurs on the BhIr Mound at 
Taxila prior to the latter part of the second century B.c. 

6. Terracotta dabber or konora, stamped wnth a rosette, from a mixed deposit on 

Ch. IIIb. This instrument, usually of terracotta but sometimes of stone, w-as (and is) 
used by the potter for thinning out the walls of vessels. When the pot is too deep 
for the arm to reach, a crooked stick Is inserted into the socket at the top. At Ta,\ila 
several examples were found at Sirkap, r. second century b.c. to second century a.d,^ 

7. Terracotta dog, from Ch. IV, layer 8, f. third century B.c, See p, 113 and pi, XXXIIa, 
S. Steatite lamp, from a pit at the top of Ch. I. See p. 124 and pi. XLIV, r. 

g. Red pottery lamp, from a mixed deposit on Ch. 11 Ia. See p. 124 and pi. XLIV, 2. 

Fig- 52 

!0. Schist lamp or pedestal for a Siva-lingara; from Ch, I, layer 14. See p. 123 and pi. 
XLII, 2. 

II. Schist lamp, from a mixed deposit on C'h. HId. See p. 124 and pi, XL a. 

12. Part of an ivory pyxis, rebated for a lid, from Ch. I, layer 2j. This layer ii^ediaiely 
precedes the appearance of 'Lotus Bowls* on the site, and may be placed in the third 
century b.c. 

* On this Me J. Mflrshnil^ TitxSa, ii. 547* 


^ Ibid. 4^4 tuid 502. 



Fi&p j I. I, irof) flpeiLrh»d^ iron Et^-hock; 3-5^ inm ■mm'heidi^ terracottfi dibber; terr^enttA 

dog; S, steatite lunp; 9, pottery lamp. Jr. 
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13. Ribbed shell bangle, from Ch. 1 , layer 14, of the ‘Gandhara' period, c. second to 
fourth century A.D. 

14. Ribbed bangle of black glass, from Ch, I, layer 8, early medieval but not more nearly 
datable, 

15. Bangle of black glass with angular central rib, from Ch- V, layer i, late second cen¬ 
tury B,C. 

16. Glass bangle with flat rib, w'hich Is seamed di^onally with bands of red, white, and 
black, from Ch, I, layer t8. 'I'his layer is above the latest ‘Lotus Bowk’ and Northern 
Black Polished Ware (layers 22-zo) in the section but below the 'Gandhara' layer 
(14). Jt may be ascribed roughly to the first centuries b,C. to A.o, 

17. Similar but smaller glass bangle, from Ch. V, layer 2, middle or second half of the 
second century n,c. 

iB. Similar glass bangle from a mixed deposit on Ch. IIIb. 

Note: Glaxx bangles occur in the subcontiriejit before c, 500 fi.C,,* but striated examples 

tike our i 6 ~i 8 are hard to parallel. 


Sealings {pi. XLa) 

Two seal-impressions were found, both on unbaked clay which by a happy chance has 
survived. 

PL XLa, I. Iinpresaion of a lion, proudly standing or w'alking left. The style is that of 
the .‘ktrhaemenid tradition. From Phase IV of the house on Ch. V t late third or 
early second ccnnjiy s.C, 

PL Xl*i\, 2. Impression of an oval Greek seal, with holes at the back through which the 
cord of the package has passed. The figure is that of Athene armed with helm, spear, 
and shield, facing right, and possibly with a snake below the shield. Nine comparable 
but somew'hat inferior intaglios, two probably representing Athene, were found in a 
hoard at Taxila (Sirkap) and were dated there to the first century A.i>.^ From Ch. I, 
layer t8, midway between the ‘Northern Black Polished* and 'Gandhara layers and 
datable approximately to the first centuries 11.C. to a.d. 


Clay Spoon (pL XLfi) 


A rough terracotta spoon with circular bowl was found m Ch. IUa, layer 10, which k 
an exten-sion of Ch. 1 , layer 51, the loivest layer but one on this key-site. The type, in this 
material, is exceptional. It dates from the early days of the Bala yisar and may be ascribed 
to the sixth century n.c. 


■ J, ManihBlI, Tiuila, iL 684-5. Moishill Baya: 
'Tlojiglirs of sca-grren make their ftppeakniiicc in 
the Bhlr Mound ohout ihe <ih «ntury b.c. ind *nr not 
uncommnft do™ lo llie Kcgtnnmi; of the and ccjntury 
li.d* „ « . Chhef colcfurs m nn^ber^ titilel, bbek pnd 


yellow/ See ibwi B. B. Ld. ‘Excavitifin itllHstinapumV 
in An^t India, no*, l P- *1* where two 

buiglcA^ of brown snd hbek reipcrtively* art 

oAcdbcd to Period H, with P*iiited Grry Witr, 

' Marehttlli Taxila, ii. byo, ftnd iH* pi, m 7, lo 





Flc. 5a, lOj ftchifft pedestal vr lamp; ll^ schist liinip; la, ivoiy tj, iheU ban|Ele; 14-18^ gLttss 

bangkA. 
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ToiUt-Tray (pi. XLc) 

A fragment of a schist toilet-tray of a type familiar on Buddhist and related sites tn 
Gandhara and beyond was found in Ch. I, layer 15, initnediately underlying the layer 
(14J which contained characteristic ‘Gandhara' schist carvings. The latter are here 
bracketed broadly between the second and fourth centuries A.D., and a date in the first to 
second century' a.d, would be a reasonable ascription for the somewhat earlier tray. Thirty 
or forty of these trays were found at Taxila (Sirkap),* where they are mostly attributed 
to the first centuries b.C. to a. D. ; but their dating b there based largely upon ty'pology and 
a splendid opportunity to date them objectively was missed. A comparable tray in ivory 
has been found as far west as Hatra in Iraq.^ The present fragment seems to represent a 
girl playing a musical instrument (bima?), with a drum beside her. 

Alabaster Statuette (pi. XLl) 

A much worn and headless statuette of Heracles, or of a figure in the guise of Heradei 
was found in the top two feet of the filling of Well E on Ch. IV. The figure is nude save 
for a lion-skin, of w'hich the head hangs down over the left shoulder. The work is of crude 
Mediterranean type, and it or its artist w'as an importation hrom the Greek world. It was 
found t o ft. above a tetradrachm of Menander in the same filling, and is unlikely to liave 
reached its position before the latter part of the second century b.c. 

Mr, S. E. Ellis, of the Department of Mineralogy in the British Museum (Natural 
History), reports that the material is a massive granular yellowish-white gypsum-rock 
(alabaster). Owing to well-marked veining and parting, the stone is of poor quality for 
sculptural or ornamental purposes and no doubt contributed to the poverty of the work¬ 
manship. Unfortunately, with the comparative examples a^ilable the material cannot be 
specifically located. Massive gy'pjsum is of frequent occurrence at certain horizons in the 
Mesozoic succession in the folded mountain zone stretching from the Balkans through 
Asia Minor and Persia, and also in many surrounding countries (e.g, the Apennines, 
Palestine, the Punjab), llie poor quality of the stone docs, however, seem to preclude 
origin from any of the wetJ-known classical sources of fine alabaster. 

Gaadltara Carvings 

T'hcse schist carvings are of types characteristic of the Gandhara region in the Kushana 
and sub-Kuahlna periods. The works of the Gandhara School, familiar though they be 
in the museums of Asia and Europe, have never been placed in a firm chronological 
context; the sad fact remains that not a single productive Buddhist site in Gandhara has 
yet been excavated by modem techniques. Even the wide brackets here adopted — second 
to fourth century A.n. — ^for the stone sculptures may be inexact, though it seems likely that 
a majority of them falls within those limits. 

* MtnhiiU, TaxSa, u. 4Q3-B, imd iii, pli. l,oHdon A«nu, 24, stii ( 1954 ), n6i, fifl. 7i 

dlio [{liny Lyons md HtiTAld Inuiinlt, Oofi^hdran Art D- ^hchlumbcr^e]:, Syria, p. 
in AiAiirim (New York, 1957)^ pp. lioft. 479-8S. 
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PL XLIL I, Bearded head and shoulders m high relief, representing a very secular 
individual of Silenus type with a palm-branch, presumably as a fly-whiak, in the 
right liand and a mug in the left. The ultimate origin of the subject is doubtless 
Western, Secular figures and episodes form a recognized substratum in Gandhara 
art and do not necessarily imply^ non-Buddhist patronage. From Ch, I, layer 14- 

Pl. XLIL 2 and fig, 50, 10. Square receptacle with roughly squared cavity and a spout on 
one side. This may be a lamp, but the roughness of the cavity suggests that it more 
probably held a Siva-lingam with a characteristic runaway for the liquid offerings. 
The occasional admixture of Hindu elements with the Buddhist is not unfamihar; it 
was doubtless aided by the polytheistic tendencies of the Kushana dynasty itself, 
of which the fifth representative, Visudeva I. bore a frankly Hindu (Vaishnava) name 
in spite of the family’s extensive jwtronage of Buddhism, From Ch. I, layer 14. 

Pi, XLIIIa. Figure of a worshipper with hands clasped in the typical gesture of devotion, 
from a Buddhist scene. The workmanship is crude but true to pattern. From Ch. I, 
layer 14. 

PL XLIIIb. Much abraded shaft from a column framing a Buddhist scene. It may have 
been used secondarily as a pestle. From Ch. I, layer 14. 

PL XLd and fig. 50, 11. Square lamp of schist with projecting spout upheld by a human 
bust, head damaged. Beading and floral patterns surround the hollow, and lugs 
formerly extended from three of the sides for suspension. Comparable stone lamps 
with heads under the spouts were found on the Dharmarajika site at Taxila, where 
'none can be assigned to an earlier date than the and century a.d.’* The present 
example is from the mixed deposit on Ch. III. 

Lamps (PL XI.JV and fig. 51, 8-^) 

In addition to the schist lamp or lamps mentioned above, two further lamps may be 

noted. 

PL XLIV. I and fig- 51, 9. Red pottery lamp of late classical type not likely to be earlier 
than the third century a.d., and possibly later. From the mixed deposit (layer 2) on 
Ch. IIlA. 

PL XLIV. 2 and fig. 51,8, Soapstone (steatite) lamp with three conjoined handle-straps. 
An almost identical lamp was found in Marshall’s 1903 excavations no information 
is given as to its location, but two vaguely analogous examples of schist, each with 
three lug-ears pierced for suspension, were found at 'Faxila (Sirkap). Marshall ob¬ 
serves that ‘lamps do not appear to have been made of stone until the Saka-Parthian 
period [first centuries B.C. to a.d.], when schist and other soft stones came into 
use for the manufacture of many household utensils’.^ From Pit B at the top of Ch. I, 

' Monhail. Tcm£[]» li. 500, and pi. 144.^ rtoa. md 44, it, 

216-17^. * MarthftU* TiUciVai il 500^ and iii^ pi. 141, no. ito. 

* Survey a/ India, An. I^errt^ P- *84 
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with much Islamic material. The lamp may, however, be out of contest, and is not 
unlikely to date from the early centuries A.D. 

Coin 

Tetradrachm (silver) of Menander (c, 155-130 b.c.), found at a depth of 10 ft. to in. in 
the filling of Well E on site Ch. IV. Condition: good. 

Obv. DiadEuted bust of the Icing facing left, holding a javdin in the right hancL 

U^nd: BAIlAEai inTHPOl MENAN 4 P 0 Y 

Rtv. Pallas standing to left with aegis on nutatretebed left ann and hurling thunderbolt with right 
hand, Tn the held tu the right ia a monogram in Whitehead (below). 

Legend: Khamshthi equivalent of above, 

R. B. Whitehead Catalogue of Corns in the Punjab Museum^ Laitore^ I, Indo-Greek 
Corns (Oxford, 1914), p. 55, no. 382, pi VI. (Note kindly supplied by Dr. John Walker, 
F.B.A., Keeper of Coins and Medals in the British Museum.) 
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GRAFFITI 

(PI. XLV) 

Five sherds bore three in Kharoshthi and one in Brahmi script hut unhappily all 

uninformative. Notes on them lia\'e most courteously been provided independently both 
by Sir Harold Bailey and by M. Haoul Curiel (lately Archaeological Adviser to the 
Pakistan Government), both of whom have struggled patiently with the inadequate and 
often dubious evidence. In the Ibllovving notes I have appended the initials or 

'R.C.’ to indicate authorship. 

PI. XLV. 1. Surface find. Inscription incised after the application of the pinkish buff 
slip but before Bring. 

The inscription is probably lacunary on the left, and contains now four Kharosh* 
tin aksharas. 'Fhe first akshara is m or nf; lower part broken. The /-stroke crossed 
the upright; the latter is slightly cui^'ed and seems to bend forward, l^hc shallow 
upper curve opening to the right and the forward slope of the upright point to a pre- 
Kushana date. 

The second akshara seetm to tsmtain two elements. First, a lower part which is 
clearly y’ii; it is angular, as in early inscriptions. Secondly, an upper horizontal stroke, 
which is difficult to interpret. It is not a vocalic sign; it might be either an element of 
ligature reduced to a flat stroke, or one of those diacritical marks, mostly of uncertain 
significance, which are often met with in such inscriptions. The inscription is too 
carefully incised for the akshara to be interpreted as a flattened form of bha, or 
as a Cii. 

The third akshara ts dr a, or da, according as the bottom horizontal stroke has or 
has not a phonctical value. The ducais is here also characteristic of a pre-Kushana 
date. 

The fourth akshara is sa. Here again, the top of the upright joining with the 
cur>'ed stroke, thus closing the loop, and the well-marked small vertical stroke at the 
top point to a pre-Kushana date. 

The inscription is too short and incomplete for interpretation, but it was probably 
a personal name. This could be a genitive in -asa. It could also, and more probably, 
be a nominative ending either in ^dasa, representing Sanskrit ~ddsa (or Greek -Soy 
or -&IJS?), or in -drasa (Greek -Spos, -Spijy ?). The ductus of the inscription points 
to an early, possibly Indo-Greek, date. (R.C.) 

Kharoshthi script. The first sign is clearly ni. The second sign seems most likely 
to be bha. The form quoted from Asoka I^roshthi inscription G. Biihlcr, pi. 1 , 
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col. I, no. 28, can be compared, if the right lower stroke were written higher. The 
ending *asa is genitive singular to a stem in -a-. Accepting now M. Curiet's dra for 
the third sign, the result would be nibhadrasa. This could be read as ^Mayttibhadrasti 
*of Manibhadra^ or supplemented by some other syllable to give a. name ending in 
bhadra- which is frequent. The Greek words in KharoshthI inscriptions are put in 
the -^2“ declension as into meridarkha- from -ijs* and into tkeudora- 

from -or. Hence 1 should hesitate to accept M. Curlers second view that the -fa 
could be the Greek nominative ending -i. (H,B.) 

PL XLV. 2. Surface End. Inscription incised after the application of the pinkish buff 
slip but before firing. 

The inscription contains one KharoshthI akshara r mi. (R.C.) 

This could be lOiarosh^hi mi. The -1 stroke is thrust through m. Note that else¬ 
where the ma is more cursive. (H.B.) 

PL XLV, 3. Surface find. Graffito scratched after baking. 

If this is not a potter's mar k it could be compared with sa in Aioka Kharoshfhl 
(G. Buhlcr, pL I, no. 35, first sign). A more cursive top is common later. 

Note however also Brahml ia. (H.B.) 

PL XLV. 4. From a depth of 15 ft. in Well E on Ch. IV, 5 ft. below a tetradrachm of 
Menander in the same uniform filling, which may be ascribed probably to the latter 
part of the second century B.C. The inscription was scratched after baking. 

The inscription is in Brahml, and may be tacunary on the left. It contains four 
aksharas which seem to read ra to ba ko. The shape of the letters points to a date prior 
to first century A.D. (R.C.) 

Four Brahml letters. The first two arc not at once clear. If the first is the ha~ sign 
the lower stroke at left would be non-significant. M, CuriePs ra is equally pos¬ 
sible. The second letter is the ta sign with a stroke through the top which is perhaps 
better read /o with M. CurieL The third and fourth letters are clear fit/and ka. Neither 
Tat(dta)haka nor kato{ta)baka suggests a word to me. (H.B.) 

Not illustrated. Sherd of "soapy red' ware from Ch. Ha, layer i 1, which is probably not 
later than the beginning of the third century b.c. Roughly scratched graffito after 
firing. 

Three signs; two of them recall KharoshthI yu and tka. The third is unclear, if 
KharoshthI. (H.B.) 
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